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MR. JAMES G. GREGORY 
HAS JUST READY 
L 
A Selection of War Lyrics, 
With Illustrations on Wood, 
By F. O. C. Darty. 


This elegant volume contains a selection of Lyrics depicting the 
various phases of the War, each Poem illustrated by an original 
full page drawing by F. O. C. Darly, engraved and printed in the 
most perfect manner. Mr. Darly has been more than usually 
happy in the treatment of his subject; and while the general ele- 
gance of the volume will give it a fit place among the gift books 
of the coming season, the nature of its contents fits it tor an im- 
mediate — sale. Small quarto, in cloth extra, gilt sides and 
edges, price $2 50, In half muslin, $1 75. 

I. 
The Snow Image, 
A Childish Miracle, 
By NATHANIEL HAawTHORNE, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS. 


The “Snow Image” is perhaps the most exquisitely heautiful 
of all the minor sketches by the late lamented NaTHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE. The present edition is handsomely illustrated with six 
designs in colours, and printed on heavy, calendered paper. Cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, per order, price $1 50. 


JAMES G. GREGORY, 


PUBLISHER, 
No. 5440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


READY OCTOBER 1st, 
DORAN’S NEW BOOK, 
“ Their Majesties’ Servants.” 
ANNALS OF THE ENCLISH STACE, 
FROM 
THOMAS BETTERTON TO EDMUND KEAN, 
ACTORS, AUTHORS AND AUDIENCES, 
By DOCTOR DORAN, F. 8. A., Author of ‘‘ Lives of Queens of 
the House of Hanover,” etc., etc. 
—ELEGANTLY PRINTED— 


On laid tinted paper, with Rubricated titles, 
2 vols. small 8vo, cloth, extra 








Rescs cece dhalebesat cbesdeende 50 
Half ry or — —_ podcavossd aot G6} sgdssasuubin 8 00 
*,* A few copies on large pa; w en ne Photo; hic 
Portraits, inserted as a aagiees Son collectors. sted 
UNIFORM WITH ABOVE, 
DORAWS WORKS, 9 VOLS. 
ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH STAGE.................. vols. 
THE QUE*NS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE OF 
HANOVER (the Wives of the Four Georges).......... 2 vole. 
MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS............. 2 vols. 
KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS...................20.005 1 vol. 
TABLE TRAITS, with something on them.............. 1 vol. 
HABITS AND MEN, with Remnants of Record touching 
ONG ass hoses esc ctnce coccccotiswmaenee te vol, 


Sets, 9 vols., in boxes, cloth, extra....$20 00 
Half Calf or Half Turkey 35 
Cloth vols., separately 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 
PUBLISHER, 
17 MERCER STREET, New York. 


*,* A New Catalogue of our Books now ready for delivery on 
application. 








INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR FIELD ARTILLERY, 
Preparéd by a Board of Artillery Officers, 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 
THE EVOLUTIONS OF BATTERIES. 


Translated from the French by Brigadier General R. Anderson, 
U. 8. az. nm with 122 pages of Engravings. 1 vol. 
" . 


12 mo. clo’ 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
192 Broadway. 
Copies sent free by Mail on receipt of Price. 


MACARIA. 
A New Novel, by AUGUSTA J. ae author of “ BruLan,” 





The publisher deems the bare announcement of a new book, by 
the author of ‘‘ Beulah,” sufficient to ensure the largest advance 
orders of any novel of the season. ‘“*MACARIA” is a novel of 

t power, fully sustaining the reputation of the author. The 
t edition of Five Thousand is fast passing through the press, 
to be followed by others. Orders already Svoutved exhaust our 


first supply, and should send early to secure first 
copies. 


One volume, 12mo., 550 pages. Price $1 75. 
JOHN BRADEURN, Publisher, 
(Successor to M. DooLapy,) 
49 Walker Street, New York. 


4 The Green Hand, by Cupples, 


MESSRS, ROUTLEDGE, WARNE & ROUTLEDGE, 
London and New York, 
Have recently added the following Books to their List of 
RAILWAY LIBRARY AND CHEAP SEBIES. 


The Two Baronets, by Lady C. Bury,...........+- Price 80 Cts. 
The Divorced, Aa, by rad - 


Love 

The Pride of 
Trevelyan, 
Marriage in High Life, “ 
Matrimonial Shipwrecks, by 
The Iron Cousin, or Muti 
Lowell Pastares,.......cccccccccrcconcoesthy Ce ae 
Adventures of Haji Baba ot Ispahan............--.++5 
Morrier’s Zohrab the Hostage,........--csseeeceeeeees 
Pere Effingham, by author of Valentine Vox,......... 
Mauleverer’s Divorce, by author of Whitefriars,....... 
Topsail Sheet Blocks, by Old Sailor,..........-.+++ ° 
Land and Sea Tales, ‘“ By ise 
The Warlock, 7 
Tough Yarns. 


“ 
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“ 
Life, by Lady Scott, ah leh -cedohncabor 
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The Old Commodore,............-+++ 

The Adventures of a Beauty, by Mrs. Crowe 
The Royal Favourites, by Mrs. G 
The Ambassador's Wife, Wik =: ig hatgine sews Sennen ae 
The Captain of the Guard, by James Grant 

Letty Hyde’s Lovers, sf aire 
Kindness in Women, by Bayly 
The Ghost Hunter, by 


eee eeee esses 


See ee ee ee eweresereeeeee 
Stee eee eeweeeeseeeeeeeses 
ee eeeeeeereeeee 


Tere errr eee Cee ee ee rer rrerer errr) 


wy Lewitt ace by with illustrations........ 
Adventures of a Sporting Dog .........:.se-sseeeeesees 


Mrs. Jones’ Even ng Party, with illustrations.......... 
Pardon’s Guide to London, with maps and plates....... 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


SESSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSLSSSSE 


The Wife and tie Ward, by Lieut.-Col. Money, cloth... 1 50 
em None! Hall, by James Grant, cloth ............++. 150 - 
The Man of Fortune, by Albany Fonblanque, cloth 150 


Who is to Have It, by the Author of the Netherwoods 
of Otterpool 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE & ROUTLEDGE 


TO unos sonnhiontines+nen +.».-Broadway, Ludgate 
New Yor«..(EpMunD BaLpwin, ‘Agent.)” .129 rand St. 





POPULAR NEW BOOKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
TICKNOR & FIELDS . ..o2... 0:05 ceccecceccccces BOSTON. 


tae The publications of Ticknor and Fields may be found at 
all Bookstores, or will be sent postpaid by the publishers, on 
receipt of the advertised price. 


EMILY CHESTER. A Novel. 1vol.12mo. $1 7%. 


ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. From the Satrurpay Rz- 
view. lyol. l6mo. $1 75. 


.| LIFE OF JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. By Mrs. 


Eliza Buckminster Lee. A new and Revised Edition. Pre 
ceded by the Autobiography of Jean Paul. With Portrait. 1 
wee 16mo, bevelled boardsand gilt top, uniform with “ Titan,”’ 
$2 00. 


= TRAVELS. By James Russell Lowell. 1 vol. 16mo. 
— OF THE WAR. By George H. Boker. 1 vol. 16mo. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. By Robert Browning. 1 vol. 16mo. 
$150. Uniform with Browning’s Poems. 


THE CLIFF-CLIMBERS; or, THE LONE HOME IN THE 


HIMALAYAS. By Capt. Mayne Reid. With illustrations. 1 
vol. 16mo. 25. 


ENOCH ARDEN, AND OTHER POEMS. By Alfred Tennyson. 
lvol. 16mo. $1 25. Twelfth Thousand. 


AZARIAN: AN EPISODE. By Harriet E. 


Prescott, author of 
“The Amber Gods,” etc. lvol. 16mo. $1 25. 





works, for which advance orders are invited. 


BayaRp TayLor’s Porms. Blue and Gold. With New Portrait. 
New and complete edition. 1 vol. 32mo. 


Tue Ocean Wairs. By Capt. Mayne Reid. IDlustrated. Form- 
ing Volume First of a New Series of Boys’ Books by this popu- 
lar writer. 1vol. 12mo. 


HawtTHorne’s Twicz-Totp TaLes. New edition, in Blue and 
Gold, with Portrait. 2 vols. 32mo. 


Famiisk Letrers FroM Europe. By C. C. Felton, late Presi- 
dent of Harvard University. lvol. 16mo. 


THE Grpsizs OF THE Dannz’s Dike; or, Hedgeside Life in Eng- 


land in the year 1855. By George 8. Phillips, (January Searle.) 
lvol, 12mo, ; 





185 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
ters, and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpzn Laws, 





Station: Prin 
Orders reeelve prompt attention, We supply everything in our 


Messrs. TICKNOR and Frevps will shortly publish the following | . 


Important Acquisition to Historical 
Literature, 


MARTIN’S HISTORY OF FRANCE; 
Beginning with the earliest ages, and ending with the Revolution 
of 1789, 

This work received the GoBERT Prize of 10,000 francs, in 1844, 
from the Academy of Inscriptions and Beltes-Lettres, as the most 
learned, and, in 1856 and 1859, from the French Academy, as the 
most eloquent, work on the History of France; which “ was the 
just reward,” says the North Amercan Review, ‘of a work of un- 
common merit, which certainly stands foremost among the com- 
positions of the kind in the French or any other language. Asa 
work of thrilling interest, it has rarely been equalled.” 








In press, by the undersigned, who will bring out this Fall, two 
volumes, comprising the 


REIGN OF LOUIS XIV., 
Translated by Mary L. Boor. 


The volumes will be issued in the best style of the Riverside 
Press, adorned with steel Exgravings of Louis XIV., and Colberts 
and furnished to. subscirbers only, at $3 50 per vol. 

Subscriptions received by 


WALKER, WISE & CO., 
Publishers, 
Boston. 


RARE STANDARD BOOKS, 
VALUABLE EDITIONS PUBLISHED BY THE 


LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING OO 
London and 487 Broadway, New York. 
RICHLY AND PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Co.’s Books stand unrivalled as beautiful WEDDING, 


is Co 
BIRTHDAY, or HOLIDAY PRESENTS, and invaluable as books 
of reference and study for the 
LIBRARY and the DRAWING-ROOM. 
Being the masterly productions of the most eminent 
AUTHOR#, ARTISTS AND ENGRAVERS, 

Ofancient and modern times ; printed and published in the highest 
style of art, on the best ‘mate and at a cost 80 moderate as to 


defy competition. 
We beg also to announce that we shall 
RETAIL DURING THE FALL AND WINTER 
ALL OUR COMPLETE WORKS, IN APPROPRIATE BINDINGS 

At our former Low Prices for Cash. . 
Thus presenting an unexampled opportunity to Scholars and 
lovers of Art and good taste, 

ja" TO PURCHASE SUPERIOR WORKS .£ J 
FIFTY PER CENT. BELOW THE PRICES 
charged by any other House in this country; or likely to be fer 
years to come, even should gold fall to par. This company invite 
the attention of the Public to their List of 
*,* BOOKS NOW READY *,* 

which will be sent on application to 


iwi. A. BROWN, Managing Agent.@! 


—OF THE— 
LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
487 Broadway, New York, 487. 


NEW BOOK OF CHORUSES. 


The Chorus Wreath; A Collection of Sacrep and 
SecuLak Choruses from Oratorins, Operas and Popular Glee and 
Chorus Books; designed as a Standard Book for Choirs, Musical 
Societies, Conventions and Schools, and containing all of the most 
desirable Pieces for Private Practice and Public Performance. 1 
Vol. 12mo., pp. 232, Boards, Price $1.50. On receipt of which 
copies will be mailed, pestenald. Oliver Ditson & Co., 
Publishers, 277 WasHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Vou. IX. No. XVIII. Szpr. 1864. 
: CONTENTS : 
I.—Chemistry ; [ts History, Progress and Utility. 
II.—Vico’s Philosophy of History. 
If1.—Elizabeth and Her Courtiers. 
IV.—Do the Lower Animals Reason ? 
V.—William Pitt and His Times. 
VI.—Spinoza and His Philosophy. 
VII.—Commencements of Colleges, Universities, &c. 
VIII.—Emigration as Influenced by the War. 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 
Terms, $4 year in advance, General Agents, American Newe 
Co., 121 Nassau Street; Patrick Donahoe, 23 Franklin Street. 
EDW. I. SEARS, LL. D., Editor and Proprietor, 
No. 42 Bible House, New York. 


OVERNESS,—A Young English Lady is desirous of ob- 
taining a situation as Daily or Resident Governess ; or an en- 














gagement as Traveliing Companion of a family return to Eu- 
ro Satisfactory tes’ henoutle and ‘yemcenese furnished on ap- 
plication at this 





September 29th, 1964. . 











THE ALBION: 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


HH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Lalling at Cork Harbour, And between Boston and Liverpool, 





calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour, 
«+ee++ssleaves Boston.,.... Wednesday, Oct. 12, 
CHINA. ....ccceceees leaves New York.. Wi » Oct. 19, 
E PA.........-.leaves Boston ...... Wednesday, Oct. 26, 


seseeseses leaves Boston. ...... Wednesday, Nov. 9. 
ERSIA..............leaves New York.. Wednesday, Nov. 16, 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....8132 50 | Second Cabin Passage......$80 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage.....$112 50 | Second Cabin Passage. .....$65 
payable in gold, or jts equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Soe unless Bills of Leading, having the value expressed, are 
‘or. 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
Steam Weekly to Liverpool, 
TOUCHING AT QUEENSTOWN, (Cork Harbour.) 


THE LIVERPOOL NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Intend despatching their full powered Clyde-built Iron Screw 
Steamshivs as follows: 





aath dn teed iueenate .-Saturday, Oct. 15. 
...Saturday, Oct. 22. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON ........... Saturday, Oct. 29. 


and every succeeding Saturday, at Noon, from Pier 44 North River 





Rates ot lower, 9 
Payable in Gold or its equivalent in currency. 


Prnst CaBIn........... .-$80 00 | STEERAGE........... ++ +832 50 
Do. to London..,.85 00 Do. to London.... 35 50 
Do. to Paris.......95 00 Do. to Paris....... 40 50 
Do. to Hamburgh.90 00 Do. to Hamburgh. 37 50 


Passengers torwarded also to Paris, Havre, Bremen, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, &c., at equally low rates. 

Fares from Liverpool or Queenstown, 1st Cabin, $75, $85, $105. 

Bteerage, $35. 

And those who wish to send for their friends can buy Tickets 
here at these rates. 

These Steamers have superior accommodation for 
carr, rienced Surgeons. They are built in Water-tig 
Sections, and have Patent Fire Annihilators on board. 
For further intormation spply in Liverpool to WiL1aM Inman 
Agent, 22 Water Street; in w to Matcoitm, 5 8t 
Enoch Square; in Queenstown, to C. & W. D. Szymour & Co. 
in London, to Erves & Macsy, 61 King William St. ; in Paris to 
JuLes Decouz, 48 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Place de la 
Bourse; in Philadelphia, to Joun G. Daxg, 111 Walnut Street ; or 
at the Company’s Offices, 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 


MAIL STEAMERS TS FRANCE DIREOT. 
THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY’S NEW 
; LINE OF FIRST-CLASS SIDE WHEEL STEAMSHIPS BE- 

TWEEN NEW YORK AND HAVRE. 
The first five splendid vessels intended to be put upon this 
favourite route for the Continent are the following : 


ani 
t Iron 









WASHINGTON.. . 3,204 toms ........ 900 H. P. 
LAFAYETTE 8,204 tons -.900 H. P. 
EUGENIE ... : (eanala ede --.900 H. P. 
FRANCE.............+ Building). ...900 H. P. 
NAPOLEON IIL...... (Building) ......1,100 H. P. 


Until the completion of the entire list, the service will be per- 
formed by the WASHINGTON, A. Duchesne; LAFAYETTE, A. 
Bocande, as follows: 

From New York to Havre. 


is coc cescccepnctacs Wednesday, 12th Oct. 
PO. ARR Wednesday, 9th Nov. 
WARRING BON oss pi vcccetccscess Wednesday, 7th Dec. 


First Cabin (including table wine), $135. 
Second Cabin (including table wine), $70 or $80. 
Payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
MEDICAL ATTENDANCE FRESE OF CHARGE. 


For freight or passage, apply to 
Gieorge Mackenzie, Agent, 7 Broadway, New York. 


At Paris—No. 12 Boulevard des Capucines (Grand Hotel). 
At Havre—William Iselin & Co. 


Steam Between New York and Liverpool. 


CUNARD LINE. 


From New York to Liverpool, direct, 





Olympus, Oct. 26. Hecla, Nov.9. Sidon, Nov. 23. 


Steerage passage from New York, $45 Currency. 
pool $30 Gold, or equivalent in Curreacy. 
For Passage apply to WILLIAMS & GUION, 


29 Broadway. N. Y. 


From Liver- 





THE 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Steamship Company, 
Intend despatching their new and first class British [ron Steam- 






ships for London direct, on er about the following dates, to call 
at Havre on the return trip: 
BELLONA,.......... ot ee |. | Re Oct. 22. 
ATALANTA,........ Oct. 15. CE Dinnen bina Nov. 5. 
Rates of passage, payable in Gold or its equivalent : 
From New York: From London or Havre, 
First Cabin,... -865; First Cabin, $70 ; 
Seeond Cabin, . .845; Second Cabin é ; 
Steerage,,.,... -$20; Steerage,..... bahvncacedt 35. 





For passage, a) te CHAS. A. WHITNEY, at the office No. 
96 Broadway. pely , 


For Freight, apply at No. 54 South Street. 


Advances made on Merchandize Consigned to the friends in 


London of the undersigned. 


These Steamers connect at London with Steamers of the same 


FOR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 
The British and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany’s New Steamer 
CORSICA, Capt. Lz Mussuntsr, 
will sail for the above ports, from the Company’s Wharf, at Jersey 


City, on 
MONDAY.........2++ we. Nov. 7.—SATURDAY ..........+++ Dec. 5. 


Passage money to NaSBAal.......secereeseecneececececcecsees ee BAD 
Passage money to Havana..........secccercerecrreeseseesecsss OO 


Payable in Gold or its equivalent. 

(@” No Freight received on day before sailing. 
For freight or passage, apply to 

&. CUNARD, No. 4 Bowling-green. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 


PASSAGE OFFICE, 
86 South Street, New York. 





Drafts on England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 


TAPSCOTT’S LENE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, sail every 
three days. 
X LINE OF LONDON PACKETS, sail every ten days. 


Parties wanes to take Passage, send for their friends, or Remrr 
Monzr to the Old Country, at the lowest rates, should apply to 


TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South Street. 


DISEASES OF THE LUNCS, THROAT, 
AND NASAL CAVITIES, 









Treated with eminent succcess after the 
Topical Atomic Method, 
Discovered by 
DOCTOR STUDLEY, 


While treating bis own well-known case of threatened consumption, 


d| and consisting, in conjunction with constitutional remedies, in 


the application of medicines directly to the affected parts in the form 
of NEBULZ of DRY-FLOATING SOLUBLE and ABSORBABLE 
ATOMS by INHALATION and INSUFFLATION, making 
use of the inhalation of medicated vapors, hitherto employed, 
simply as a valuable adjunct in subserving the purpose for which 


purulent matter from the DISEASED SURFACES, facilitating 
expectoration, and thereby insuring a more efficient medication 
from the dry-curative atoms as they are inhaled and dissolved 
thereupon. 


Reference and testimonials of the highest character bear wit- 
ness to its merits. 


Consulting Rooms, 95 Clinton Place, Eighth St, New York. 
Hours, from 10 A.M. to5 P.M. . Consultation free 


HOYT’S HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 
RESTORES GRAY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR. 

It does not affect the colour of the natural hair, but acts on 
that which is turned gray, and makes it so perfectly natural that 
no one would know that you ever had a gray hair. 

HOYT’S IMPERIAL COLOURING CREAM changes light 
and red hair to a beautifal dark brown. 

HOYT’S MINNEHAHA HAIR GLOSS, superior to any Hair 
Dressing in use. Sold by Druggists. Circulars sent free. 

JOSEPH HOYT & CO., 
No, 10 University Place, New York. 
LUXURIANT HAIK FOR ALL. 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid..... ciabanennd - Restores and Dresses Hair, 
Bogle’s Mystic Hair Tint ..............seeeeeees New and Superb. 
Bogle’s Wigs and Hair Work................ New Improvements. 
Surpass all others. Cheapest, ba ont met e. Try! 


convinced. GLE, 
202 Washington street, Bosto 


HE SOLDIER’S FRIEND.—For over forty years, Doctor 
Holloway has been supplying all the Armies of Europe with 
his PILLS AND OINTMENT, they having proved themselves the 
only medicines able to cure the worst cases of Dysentery, Scurvy, 
a Wounds and Bruises. Every knapsack should contain 
them. 
it the reader of this “ notice” cannot get a box of Pills or 
Ointment fiom the drug store in his place, let him write 
to me, 80 Maiden Lane, losing the t, and I will 
mail a box free of expense. Many dealers will not keep my medi- 
cines on hand because they cannot make as much profit as on 
— persons’ make. 85 cents, 88 cents, and $1 40 per box or 
po 232 

















OUT DOOR SPORTS. 

Base Ball, Cricket, Archery, and the new game of Croquet; im- 
plements complete and of the best make, for the above games; 
as well as Chess, Checkers, Domi , Playing Cards, Bagatelle, 
Tivolis, Frieze and other social games, constantly on hand. For 
sale, at wholesale and retail. Price lists may be had on applica- 
tion. Cc. F. A. HINRICHS, 

50 Broapway, Up Stairs. 


FARM FOR SALE IN CANADA. 


A FARM OF 143 ACRES, situated at the Village of Camp- 
bellford, about 30 miles from Belleville, Trenton, and Co- 
bourg, C. W.—all stations of the Grand Trunk Railway. As 
runs — Belleville three times a week, and a mail from Cobourg 
every day. 
There is a well built STONE HOUSE on the property, with lron 
Roof, fit for a Gentleman’s Residence, It contains two 
parlours, seven bed-rooms, one small do., store room, summer 
and winter kitchens, and dairy on the ground floor—an excellent 
cellar underneath, pump from well of good water, in the kitchen. 
and six bed-rooms upstairs. Itis surrounded by a small orchar 
in full bearing. The farm is well watered by asmall stream run- 
ning through it, and is bounded in front by tbe River Trent, and is 
well adapted for a sheep and grazing pasture. The Village con- 
tains an Episcopal, Presbyterian, and R. C. Church—the for- 
mer built on property adjoming the farm. The village contains 
the usual number of stores—five or six—Saw, Grist, and Fulling 
Mills, Taverns, &c., &c., all within ten minutes walk of the house, 
Any additional information may be had of 











they are MAINLY adapted, viz.: That of dislodging mucous and | *@ 
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CARRINGTON & 
GENERAL 


PURCHASING ACENCY, 
In Connection with all the Expresses. 


No. 40 BROADWAY, 
New York, 
ESTABLISHED 1864. 
Purchases to order ANY article wanted from New York 
(or from Europe), for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s use or wear— 
comfort or luxury—from a cameo to a cashmere—a seal- 
ring to a steam-engine. 
Goods purchased at current city prices, and forwarded 
by Express, or as directed. 
Commission, Five Per Cent. 

. Remittances, with orders, can be made by Express it 
preferred, as all Express Agents will take orders, receipt 
for and forward funds, and see to return of goods. 


Special Circular. 
The Adams Express Company, appreciating the need of a capa- 
ble medium connecting with the various Express Lines, through 
which personal and other orders for goods irom this city, can be 
satisfactorily supplied, do recognize CARRINGTON & CO.’S 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY as such medium for fillin 
orders for every description of a wanted from New York, an 
commend it to the attention of the public, and of our general and 
local agents, recommending our agents to extend to it all reason- 
able aid, by facilitating the distribution of its cards and circulars, 
and making known the advantages it affords. 

ADAMS EXPRESS CO. 
New York, June, 1864. 


By W. B. Dinsmore, Pres’t. 
We cheerfully concur in the above recommendation of the 
Adams Express Co. 
AMERICAN Express Co. 
Unirep States Express Co. 
Weis, Farco & Co. 
NATIONAL Express Co. 
HARNDEN EXPRESS. 
Kinstey & Co.’s Express. 
Hops Express Co. 
Breese & Co.’s ExPREss. 
New Jersey Express Co. 


Fe. 


Passenger trains leave as follows, viz. 
A.M., EXPRESS, for Buffalo. 
A.M., EXPRESS for Cleveland direct, via A. & G. W. R’y. 
8.30 A.M., MILK, daily, for Otisville. 
10.00 A.M, MAIL, for Buffalo. 
400 P.M., WAY, for Otisville, Newburg, Warwick. 
5.00 P. 
r 
P 


co.’s 


By Hen 


Wells, Pres’t. 
By D. N. 


ey, Pres’t. 


By J. A. PULLEN. 
By L. W. Winchester, Supt. 
| E. Littlefield, Supt. 

y A. D. Hope, Supt. 

By Stephen Breese, Supt. 
By George R. Dunn, Supt. 





RAIL WAY. 





as 

7.00 

7.00 
.30 
: M., NIGHT EXPRESS—Saturdays and Sundays except- 

ed—for Dunkirk, Buffalo, &c. 

6.00 P.M., LIGHTNING EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Roches- 

r, daigua, &c. On Saturdays this train will run to Buffalo 


only. 
8.00 P.M., EMIGRANT, for Dunkirk. 


CHARLES MINOT, 
General Superintendent. 


CENTRAL RAILRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY. 
FROM PIER NO. 2 NORTH RIVER, 

Connecting at Hampton Junction with Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad, and at Easton with Lehigh Valle 
Railroad and its connections, formii.g a direct line to PITTSBURG 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars. 

GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 

Two Express trains to the WEST, except Sundays, when one 

train in the evening. 
SIXTY MILES AND TWO HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, &e. 
With but one change of cars. 

FaLL ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing Sept. 19, 1864., 

Leave New York as follows : 

At 6a. m., for Easton, Mauch Chunk, Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, 
Mahane City, &e. 

Mail Train—At 8 am, for Flemington, Easton, Water Gap, 
Scranton, Wilkesbarre, Great Bend, Pittston, Binghampton, &c. 

9a. m., Western Express for Easton, Allentown, Reading, Harris- 
burg. er pry and the West, with but one change of cars to 
Cincinnati or hicago, and but two changes to St. Louis. 

12 m. Trai: Allentown, and Mauch Chunk, Wilkes- 





rain for Easton, 
barre, Williamsport, Reading, Pottsville, Harrisburg, & 
. P P. m.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Allentown, and Mauch 
unk. 

4.50 p.m., for Somerville and Flemington. 

6 p.m., for Somerville. 

7 p.m., Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg, and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pittsburg every evening. 

ELIZABETHPORT AND NEW YORK FERRY. 

Leave New York from Pier No. 2 North River, at 9.15 a.m., 
1, 4.30, and 5.30 p.m. 

Boats stop at Bergen Point and Mariners’ Harbor. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, Pier No. 2 North River, at No. 1 Astor 
House, at No. 271 Broadway, and at the principal hotels. 


JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Superintendert. 
JOHN SLATER, 
BOOT-MAKER. 
2 Cortlandt Street, near Broadway, 
WATERPROOF BOOTS, with English Bend Soles. FINE DRESS 
BOOTS and MILITARY BOOTS and SHOES, in great variety, 


Ready Made and Made to Order. LASTs made to order 
to fit the teet. 


PHARMAOCEUTIO GRANULES AND DRAGBEES, 
(SUGAR-COATED PILLS,) 
GARNIER, LAMOUREUX & CO., 
MEMBERS OF THE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, OF PARIS, 


These Pills are covered with a coating of sugar, and present 
eat advantages in the quadruple point of view of the exactness 
of the weight o! the medicines, of its perfect preservation, its con- 
venient and agreeable administration, and above all, its greatly in- 
creased therapeutic action 

Sole agent for the United States and the British Provinces, 


¥. A. REICHARD, 150 William St., New York. 
ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE 
TO Ht 


TH WASH.) i 
THE BEST AND PLEASANTEST PREPARATION FOR 


CLEANSING AND PRESERVING THE TEETH 
AND GUMS 


And the only known liquid Fras FROM AcrD that will effectual- 
ly dissolve the hard tarter that attaches ie - basis of the teeth. 














Company for the Channel Ports, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 8t. . ASTL 

Petersburg, Copenhagen, Bordeaux, Oporto, Gibraltar, Alexan- = Fr mee West, or 

dria, Smyrna, tinople and Odessa ‘ GILBERT BEDFORD, £eq.,J.P., 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents, Moun P. 0. Ssrmovn Kast. 








oo cheney Chemis: OSds Broad 

Ee; emists. way, 
Importers and Manufacturers of first Perfumery 

Toilet Articles, da, &c. $ . 
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pexe te Ramah np a sum of £21,263 6s. 8d. towards carry- 
ing on his wars in tland. On another occasion, having 
sent his commissioners to assess the companies, Alderman 
Richard Read was bold enough to object to it as an arbitrary 
measure; but he speedily put un end to any attempt at oppo- 
sition by seizing the alderman, and sending him as a foot sol- 
dier to the Scotch wars. The exactions upon the companies 
went on increasing from that time until that of William IIL, 
and the vast riches of the companies were greatly reduced 
thereby. These bodies gave nut only in purse but in person. 
On the first threat of the Spanish Armada, the government of 
Elizabeth demanded 10,000 men of the city, fully equipped. 
These they furnished by impressment, together with thirty-five 
ships. Several other draughts of soldiers were made upon 
them ; and we all know how boldly the 10,000 train bands 
served the nation in its time of utmost need, marching to the 
relief of Gloucester during the civil war, and thereby settling 
the fate of Charles. They were also foremost in all adven- 
tures. They contributed towards the expenses of fitting out 
Sebastian Cabot’s expedition from Bristol, which resulted in 
the discovery and annexation to the English crown of North 
America. They helped to settle Virginia, and in doing so we 
fear they acted in a rather arbitrary manner towards the poor 
of the city, shipping them off to the new land without parti- 
cularly consulting their inclination ; and they also largely em- 
barked in settling Ulster, under James I., and thereby laid the 
foundation of those Irish estates which are to this day the 
best administered in that country. Trade, for the protection 
of which they had originally been founded, began to struggle 
against their restrictions as early as the days of the Tudors, 
and their fate was sealed by the rapid progress which the 
country was making in mercantile pursuits, before the advent 
of the Stuarts and the Commonwealth men, who drained their 
coffers to the dregs, or the great fire of 1666, which destroyed 
all their halls and melted their plate, with two or three in- 
significant exceptions, and also their house property in the 
city; and finally, the destruction of the ancient charters which 
gave them such special trade powers, by Charles II. dealt 
them their death blow as powers in the State. But their 
splendid charities and their great schools founded in ancient 

mes, their exhibitions to our universities, still remain, aug- 
menting in value every year in consequence of the vast in- 
crease in the value of the estates. What the value of these 
estates would have been had the Crown not despoiled them 
centuries since, we scarcely like to calculate, seeing that many 
of them consisted of land now within the limits of the metro- 
polis, and often in positions where ground is valued by the 
hundred thousand pounds an acre. Perhaps it is well that 
this property is dispersed, as it has proved to be far too valua- 
ble to rest under the governance of any chartered bodies of 
men. 

About the beginning of the Stuart period, perhaps, the com- 
panies were in the most flourishirg condition. Certaiuly, the 
entertainments they gave to princes were magnificent. Their 
sideboards abounded with curious plate, their halls and gar- 
dens were on a scale of greet’ magnificence, and they formed 
the centre of little communities, to whom they diffused their 
bounty. The city halls had attached to them granaries well 
stored, in case of a dearth of corn in the city—a very common 
occurrence, as but little was crown in the country, and we 
had mainly to depend upon that imported from abroad. The 
corn metage duties, levied to this day, are a remnant of the 
privileges attaching to these city granaries. Depéts of coals 
were also attached to the various halls, to be given in hard 
‘seasons to the poor ; and, finally, the a!ms-houses of the craft 
‘were assembled around them, in which dwelt their almsmen, 

who were called upon to swell the pageants of their companies 
on all grand occasions. The liveries of the crafts, in early 

days, were so bright that, when the companies turned out, 
they must have made a sight more like those we read of in 

Italian history than such as we are accustomed to find among 

Englishmen now a-days. The very names of the colours used 
are full of picturesqueness. There were murrey and plunket, 
and murrey and plunket-colestyne, sanguine, mustard villars, 
scarlet and puke, &c. These were all bright hues, and the 
wearers of them must have made up & picture, on grand occa- 

sions, worthy of Carnival of Venice. The great fire swept 
away all this finery, demolished the grand halis, filled its maw 
with all the pageants hanging in the roofs, melted the 

“ loving-cups” and “grand salts”’—marks of demarcation 
between the upper and lower ends of the tables,—and finally 
made an end of most of the elements of the picturesque in the 
habits of the craftsmen. When the halls were rebuilt—and it 
is wonderful with what alacrity this was done, all the com- 

panies occupying their new houses, and going on as of old, 

within three years of the calamity which made a clean sweep 

of the city,—it was done in the ugly and formal style of the 

period, and there is not one of them now existing, in the many 

out of-the-way corners of the city, that in any way recalls the 
* ancient glories of these famous trading guilds. 

_ Some old customs, however, still linger. The swans that 
they used to breed for their feasts they still go up the river to 
“count” on Swanhopping-day—the old state barge, the Maria 
Wood, until lately, being called into requisition for these oc- 
casions. Dogget’s “coat and badge,” the gift of a member of 
the Fishmongers’ Company, is still rowed for by the London 
watermen, although what possible use the costume can now 
be of, we do not know. Lord Mayor’s Show continues, shorn 
of its fair proportions, the water processions in the gay barges 
having been given up within tnese last two or three yeurs. 
The picturesque method of declaring the election of masters 
and wardens of the companies still remains, however. The 
real elections are made in secret, some days previous to the 
election dinners, on which occasions, after the sumptuous 
banquets, which the companies have by no means foregone, 
the old masters and wardens enter with garlands on their 
heads; these are taken off, and there is a great make-believe 
show of seeing whom among the assistants, who form the 
executive of the company, these lands will fit. By some 
singular coincidence it is at last found that they fit those pre- 
viously chosen to fill these posts of honour and emolument. 
These garlands are of velvet, ornamented with the badge of 






































































































































































































































the com It must certainly look rather odd, to see 
ic Englishmen of the present day, with great red faces, 
in stick-up collars, masquerading after this fashion ; but, 








as they swear to do away with no old custom on these occa- 
sions, and ratify their oath by quaffing from the “ loving cup,” 
they must be left; we suppose, to their devices, until Parlia- 
ment, some fine day, makes an end of their customs and their 
charters together. 


eS 


COMPE DE PONTIS DE SAINTE-HELENE. 


Before the discovery by French novelists of the singular 
fact that the men who are the salt of the earth and the saviours 
of society are to be sought in convict prisons, to which they 
have been mistakenly condemned for robbery “ with effrac- 
tion,” there existed another criminal 
time. was greatly in vogue, alike 
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type, which for a 1 
with romance-writers ont his 


lay-wrights. Most of our readers must recollect how, in the 
ms of a certain class, the hero and scoundrel was wont in 
the prologue to commit robbery and murder, say of a bank 
clerk, with his pocket-book full of notes; and how, when an 
interval of twenty years had been supposed to elapse, the 
villain reappeared in great splendour (generally as a marquis), 
having just returned to the scene of his former crimes with 
enormous wealth. How eagerly all watched his subtle ma- 
chinations to entangle the poor but virtuous hero or heroine, 
who had discovered the secret of his life ; and how all rejoiced 
when at last he was overwhelmed by the opportune ~~ 
ance of three gendarmes in the doorway at the back of the 
stage! Whether Valjeans really exist it is not for us to say ; 
but that the older scoundrel was to some extent “ founded 
on facts,” a little episode in the lifeof a distinguished noble- 
man of this class will prove. 

One bright May morning in the year 1818 there was being 
held, in the Place Vend6me, a review of the troops in garrison 
at Paris. A crowd of spectators surrounded the soldiers, and 
gazed at the brilliant uniforms of the officers, who, as is their 
wont on such occasions, marched busily about without ap- 
pearing to notice the admiration of the spectators. Had the 
only deigned to cast a pitying glance on the gaping “ civi- 
lians” they must have remarked that one of their number, the 
lieutenant-colonel of the 72d legion, was obstinately watched 
by a miserable tatter-demalion, who had managed to wriggle 
into the front ranks of thecrowd. Squalid, half-starved comm 
ly, this pertinacious watcher might Mave been merely a beggar ; 
but two minutes’ examination of him would have convinced 
Vidocgq, then at the head of the French police, that he was a 
convict at large. In fact Darius—so was our tattered friend 
called—if hé were, as we might suppose from his name, a de- 
scendant of the Royal house of the Achemenide, had indeed 
fallen from his high estate; he had only just left Toulon after 
an imprisonment of twenty years for forgery. “It can’t be,” 
said Darius; “ how could he be here, and in this company? 
Blazing with decorations, too—I’m mistaken.” Yet still he 
watched the brilliant soldier as he walked proudy about. 
“Ah!” he said, presently, “I’m right after all; there’s no mis- 
taking the old nervous twitch. But what’s he up to here?” 
Darius had no difficulty in learning from the bystanders all 
about the lieutenant-colonel; few men were better known in 
Paris than the Count de Sainte-Héléne. 

In 1808 Marshal Soult had received orders from Napoleon 
to march into Spain, with which country France had recent- 
ly become at war. Men with a knowledge of the country 
were wanted, and when the Count de Sainte-Hélene offered his 
services they were gladly accepted, for he had served as an 
officer in Spain, in party warfare, and with distinction, too, for 
he bore the decorations of Alcantara and of St. Vladimir, 
conferred on him for hisbravery. He had, besides, shown to 
Soult papers on which he established his claim to 
his title, and which testified to his having seen service, not 
only in Spain, but also in America. Soult made him a major, 
and everywhere the respect due to their rank was paid to the 
count and countess—for the gallant soldier was married. He 
served well under Soult, and when the first restoration came 
he returned to France, and first obtained a private audience 
of Louis XVII The king received with.every mark of 
respect the last of an old and noble race; listened with sympa- 
thy to his account of his family and their misfortunes ; and pro- 
mised his lasting favour and protection. When Napoleon return- 
ed from Elba, the king retired to Gand, and among those 
who were faithful or discerning enough to foliow him was the 
indefatigable count, whose devotion to the royal cause couldas 
yet be paid only by promises of what should be done when 
the tyrant was once more driven out. At the end of the 
Hundred Days the king and his followers returned to Paris, 
and the count rejoined his wife, whom he had left in the 
capital. The king did not forget his promises; it was at his 
express desire that the count had been made lieutenant-colonel 
of the 72nd legion. He lived with his countess in grand style, 
and was received into the highest society; he increased in 
favour wiih his royal master; was made a member of the 
legion of honour, and, at the time of our story, it was asserted 
that he was about to be named aide-de-camp tothe Duke of 
Angouléme, the king’s nephew. 

This was what Darius might have learnt, had he had leisure to 

make full inquiry ; but keeping his eye constantly on the officer, 
he lost not a moment in following him on his return home at 
the end of the review. But the convict was not satisfied with 
merely learning the address of the officer; following him 
closely, he entered the house almost at the same time with him. 
“Do you recognise me?” said he, as he stood face to face 
with the count in his drawing-room. Recognize him/ And 
the question asked, too, in a way that implied long familiarity ! 
No wonder that the count replied by a counter-question, 
scarcely polite, indeed : “ Who’s this fellow?’ “ I’m Darius,” 
said the convict ; “and we were in the same chain at Toulon. 
Do you know me now?” “The Count de Sainte-Hélene has 
nothing to say to a scoundrel like you ; get out of this directly, 
orI tell my footman to turn you out.” “ You're the scoundrel,” 
says Darius. ‘“{ount, indeed! you're no more a count than I 
am. You're Peter Coignard—d’ye hear? Peter Coignard, I 
say, who got fourteen years for housebreaking !” Without 
further noticing Darius, the count rang a bell. “Mind what 
you're at,” said Darius. “Idon’t want to hurt you, and I 
wouldn’t have split. I’m hard up, and wantta little help— 
that’s all; but if you turn me out, you’ll repent it.” But a 
livery servant had entered, and on a sign from the count the 
tattered man with a royal name was bundled out of doors. 
Not at all disheartened with the result of his first attempt to 
enter polite society, Darius waits a few minutes to get him- 
self together after his ejection, and then hastened off and asks 
to see the Minister of the Interior, on business of the greatest 
importance. His reception here was more polite ; the minister 
listened aghast to the revelations of theconvict ; and, notwith- 
standing tbat he found, as men in office will sometimes find, 
that it was not in his department, be gave Darius an intro- 
duction to the governor of the military division, who in his 
turn heard the strange story, told with an earnestness which 
left no doubt ofthe good faith of the narrator. “ What proofs 
have you ?” at last asked the stern, upright old soldier, his 
face crimson with rage at the thought that a convict held 
rank in his honourable profession. “Keep me here, my 
a ” replied Darius, “ and fetch Coignard, and bring us 
to face ; but first of all, for Heaven’s sake, give me some- 
thing toeat. I haven’t touched a morsel to day.” While 
Darius was a hearty meal, under lock and key, an 
orderly was sent to the lieutenant-colonel with an invitation 
to betake himself to a. 

“ M. le Comte de Sainte-Héléne,” said the wrathful general, 
when the accused officer stood before him, still in tull uni- 
form, and displaying all his decorations, “ you can no longer 
abuse the Government and myself; I have learnt who you 
are—Coignard, an escaped convict!” Without in the least 
betraying himself, the count merely asked ission to re- 
turn home, in order to fetch documents which would establish 
identity. “Qnme moment,” said the general, and Darius 


was forthwith brought in. A slight embarrassment of man- 
ner betrayed the count’s uneasiness at the turn things were 
taking, and when he to load Darius with abuse, the 
general became convin that the convict was right. Cut- 
ting short the warm dialogue which had begun, he ordered 
an officer to accompany the count to his house, and not to lose 
sight of him for a moment. When the house was reached the 
officer left his a | yuermesgg in the court-yard ; and, thrown 
off his guard by Mis prisoner, who had had time to regain all 
his audacity, he was imprudent enough to let tiim visit alone 
a room in which he said that his papers were kept. He went 
out with the same footman, who a short while before had 
thrust out Darius; in a few minutes he had quitted the ho 
passing unquestioned by the gendarmes, who merely observ 
aman in livery leave the house. The officer, who had served 
in Spain, soon found a topic on which to carry on an interest- 
ing conversation with the pretty countess, in whose company 
he had been left ; but thinking, at last, that it was high time 
the count had found his papers, he opened the door of the 
room into which he had gone—it was empty. ‘ Where's 
your master?” he asked of the only servant he could find. 
“ He went out an hour ago,” was the answer, “ and by now is 
far enough off.” It was too true, and it was only some weeks 
afterwards that he was arrested in the company of some no- 
torious scoundrels, to whom he had fled. 

Was he really the Comte de Pontis de Sainte-Hélene, the 
nobie émigré who had won back by his sword a position lost 
in troublous times, or was he the escaped convict that Darius 
asserted him to be? The question of his identity was quite 
set at rest by overwhelming proofs which were brought before 
the Court of Assizes of the Seine, and Coignard, together with 
Rosa Marcen, the ex-countess, and six accomplices, including 
his ee the footman who had ejected Darius, were brought 
to trial. 

An investigation of very many months had brought to light 
the past life of this extraordinary scoundrel. He was the son 
of a vine-dresser, and was himself brought up as a hatter, a 
trade which he had abandoned to enter the army of the Con- 
vention as a grenadier. His military career was, however, 
out short by the discovery of several burglaries in which he 
had been engaged, and for which he was in 1800 sentenced to 
fourteen years’ hard labour. Two years only of this time had 
passed when, in spite of every precaution, he managed to 
escape from Toulon. On the night following his escape he 
contrived to embark on a vessel bound toa Spanish port. He 
was set on shore, and at a town near the coast fell in with his 
future companion. This was a girl who had been in the sez- 
vice of the Count de Sainte-Hélene, the last of an ancient and 
noble family who had left France at an early stage of the 
Revolution and had entered the Spanish service, in which he 
had afterwards gone to South America. Here he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by bis courage and thorough uprightness ; 
but his health gave way, and he returned to Spain, which he 
reached only to die far from his country and friends, and be- 
reft of nearly all save his name and his sword; uncared for 
except by a single female servant who watched him in his last 
moments. To this girl the dying count left in gratitude the 
little he still possessed. Slender enough were the means of 
existence of the gir) thus left alone. Une by qne she sold the 
objects which made up the count’s legacy, and at the time 
that Coignard fell in with her all had gone except a little box 
of old parchments, which the count had ojten told in his last 
illness were the most precious things he had. Discussing the 
means of raising money, the pair found that nothing remained 
to them but this casket, which a Jew had long wanted to buy 
of the girl. Before selling it, Coignard thought it would be as 
well to look at the contents. They were the dead count’s pa- 
tents of nobility, and certificates of his having served honour- 
ably in Spain and America. The next day the pair left that 
part of Spain, assuming the names of the Count and Countess 
de Sainte Hélene, and Coignard, as an exile with no de- 
pendence but his sword, soon found military employment in a 
country where a title possesses a kind of charm. 

We know in part what was the subsequent life of this man, 
and have seen how he was in a fair way to reach the highest 
honours, when the revelations of an old fellow-convict toppled 
him down; but the most singular part, perhaps, of his career 
remains to be noticed. As far as could be learned, his con- 
duct for aperiod of ten years after his escape from prison had 
been free from crime, except of course as regards the 
assumption of a borrowed title; but it was in Paris that his 
old course of guilt had been run, and on his return to Paris he 
renewed acquaintance with his former associates. His intelli- 
gence and boldness, and the high social position he occupied, 
placed him naturally at the head of an organised band, of 
which, next to himself, his coontess and his brother were the 
most distinguished members. Coignard, accompanied per- 
haps by his lady, would pay a visit to some great man, and 
would take advantage of a momentary absence to get an im- 
pression of the locks of drawers in which he had reason to 
suspect that valuables were kept. A plan would then be 
arranged by the baxd ; the absence of the master of the house 
would be known to Coigaard, and by him notified to his as- 
sociates, who in a twinkling would carry off all the plate in 
the house. On the morrow Coignard would call, sympathise, 
and offer his services in tracing the robbers. After a while 
he would declare to the police that he had made discoveries, 
and, having put them on a wrong scent, would be at liberty to 
plan a fresh enterprise. Others, again, had bitter reason to 
recollect visits of the countess, during which Alexander 
Coignard, the footman, would carefully study the weak points 
of the house, from which all the plate would disappear soon 


after. 

On. his trial Coignard persisted in claiming his assumed 
name. To the president, who addressed him as simple Peter 
Coignard, he replied: “I have already had the honour to'in- 
form M. le Président that my name is De Pontis, and that I 
will not answer any questions addressed to Coignard ; if death 
stared me in the face, I would say the same thing.” The 
president was obliged to give way, and thenceforth addressed 
him as “first prisoner.’ No doubt whatever was left in the 
minds of the jury that they had before them Coignard the 
convict; he had in fact in an unguarded moment betrayed 
himself while in prison. It was, however, fully proved that 
his conduct and courage while serving in Spain had been 
deserving of the highes: praise, testimony which he supported 
by baring his breast before the audience, and showing them 
the scars with which it was furrowed. It was to these facts, 
and to a certain dignity in his manner, that he owed the 
merciful consideration of the jury. He had shot at an agent 
of police who had tried to arrest him, but he was acquitted 
on the charge of attempted homicide, and after a trial of two 
days, was condemned to hard labour for life. 

An immense crowd flocked to the Bic@tre to witness the 
departure of the chain in which was the felon whose daring 
fraud had brought bim into the presence and favour of his 
sovereign, and in every town through which his road lay the 
same curiosity was excited. His arrival at Toulon, his old 
pinse af cnaiineuntdihy wen hailed with enthusiasm by his old 
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comrades. The ex-countess, who had been equebted, followed} “Iam Albert de Chose,” was the reply, “nearly your equal| “ Well,” said he, “ perhaps it is the best thing that could 
him to Toulon, that she ht still be near him in his cap-|in rank and power. I shall not tell you why I amhere; butit| happen. She pl me exceedingly.” 
tivity, and there she remained till he died, at the end of a few) is absurd to suppose that I came here for your spoons. If| “ She has made. egregious fools of us,” said Yeux-de- 
years. you inflict any punishment or degradation on me, you will | Groseilles, gloomily. 

The previous dispersion of the old French nobility, and —— it.” a “ Never mind,” responded the Baron, cheerfully, “we ‘will, 
the unsettled state of affairs in France, go some way to explain he Baron turned to the steward and said peevishly : notwithstanding, have a jolly night a and I.” 
the success of Coignard’s fraud; but the social position which | “I knew how it would be: if I had heard only oneside 1} And they did havea night of it. When the chamberlain 
he reached, and the length of time during which he maintained |should have had no difficulty in deciding, but now I am| came with the bed-candies they had forgotten the very exist- 
it with perfect external propriety, oe him perhaps at the | amazingly perplexed.” ence of Isolda. 
head of all modern swindlers of this stamp. He pished, he pshawed; he looked up to the ceiling and 


down ta the floor, He shook his weighty head, and laid his 




















] - ENGLAND’S LEADING FAMILIES 
ht fe i ose. " 
THE LADY ISOLDA. aft eng lone of hi enormous noe, Ba ea ran noua~(ToUNeRE BRAN 
The Lady Isolda de Grandmarais opened her lattice, osten- | glance rested upon Hugo, who was endeavourifg to screen (Concluded.) . 
sibly to look at the moon, but, in reality, for quite a different 


imself behind another servant. As he looked, his perplexity} On the death of the founder the Cecils split into two 
urpose. As she gazed, a muffled figure stepped forward, | vanished, and a cheerful smile spread over his features. branches, of which the elder, sprung by direct descent from 
and, placing himself in a romantic attitude under their win-| ‘“ Put Hugo in the stocks,” he said. 


Thomas second Lord Burghley, was so undistinguished that 
dow, sang in a low voice the following ditty :— “But,” the steward ventured to say, “ how can Hugo be 


we need not occupy our space with a mere bead-roll. Suffice 

_ Look torth, look forth, my fairest, wrong ?” it to say that Thomas was created by James Earl of. Exeter, 

There’s none to see to us now; “ Right or wrong, put Hugo in the stocks.” and that the tenth Earl still in direct descent was advanced to 
The night is of the rarest 


: This happy thought satisfied the Baron’s craving for punish- | the Marquisate in February, 1801. His son, by a second mar- 
oe oo wee od ya J ment, and permitted the cold water of prudence to extinguish | riage, is eleventh Earl and second Marquis, and represents 


H " do else but sl his desire of inflicting punishment on the real culprit. The} Elizabeth’s great Minister by direct descent. He isa Tory, 
Gl tee eee eee ites steward would have still interceded for Hugo, but observing | but this branvth has never held any other place in the country 
My own isolda eg | that his master’s head was buried in the tankard, he desisted, | beyond that which appertains to every considerable landholder 
; knowing that the Baron always sealed his acts as irreversible | of good birth. 
“Look forth, look forth, my darling, by a draught of ale. 


e resume the story of the younger and greater branch of 
To see us now there’s none; Hugo was therefore conducted to the stocks,’and Albert de| the Cecils. Robert Cecil, second son of the founder, a states- 
the — = _ morn Chose was allowed to depart unmolested. 
be solace a bone: 


man of the first rank, was a sickly, deformed, and dwarfish 
Long did the Baron cogitate as to what was the cause of| man, who for years could not bring himself to face mankind. 
_ castle - to ~~ 4 Albert’s intrusion into his castle, but hour after hour elapsed | He was, however, on board the fleet which defeated the 
Then from the petro S t without his having gained an idea on the subject. ‘There was| Armada, and his father seems early to have perceived his 
My dear Isolde peep ae one person who could have given him information, but of her gu ability. On the death of Walsingham in 1590, Lord 
F he did not think. The Lady Isolda had been caused some tre-| Burghley induced Elizabeth to leave the Chief Secretaryship 
The invitation to the lady to look out of her window was 


pidation by the tidings of the capture of Albert. When, how-| unfilled, promising to fulfil its duties with the aid of Robert 
perfectly unnecessary, as she had done so before he began to | ever, she heard that he had been allowed to leave the castle, | Cecil, who thus obtained a training which in 1596 ended in his 
sing. he singer, however, who had taken some pains to| she gave a sigh of relief, and proceeded to dress for dinner. appointment to the post, to the extreme indignation of Essex. 
compose his song, was not to be deterred by this incident from 


) On that day the Baron and his daughter dined together. | In 1598, Cecil, after helping to negotiate the peace of Vervins 
uttering it. : el } During the first part of the meal they were silent. At length | between France and Spain, succeeded his father as Elizabeth’s 
“What are you doing here at this time of night, Albert?” | the Lady Isolda gently exclaimed : chief adviser—a position he retained for the rest of her life. 
asked the lady. “ My father !” This promotion bitterly irritated Essex, and the contrast 
“ Well!” answered Albert, “considering that you told me| “My daughter!” replied the Baron in a voice hollow—not | between the two men has been admirably delineated by Mr. 
to come, oe — — me if I confess that I am somewhat | with emotion, but from his mouth being then enveloped in | Juhn Bruce, in his preface to the correspondence of Cecil with 
surprised e question.” 


the tankard he had just emptied. James of Scotland. After referring to the great contrast in 

# Propriety compels me to be unconscious of such an invi-}| “Jam sorry you let that insolent Albert de Chose go this | their personal appearance and bearing, he observes “ that 

tation: As, however, you are here, I can acquaint you with | morning. Do you know that he is one of my lovers ?” Essex was what in those days was termed ‘ full of humours,’ 

~_ naees ae — my elopement with you.} “Isolda!” said the Baron, pianissimo, in a tone of gentle | wayward, uncertain, impatient, fantastic, capricious ; acting by 
ou know Yeux-de-Groseilles ?” 


1 reproach. fits and starts, upon impulses and prejudices; but ever with a 
“ Yes, he is the greatest fool I know.” “T daresay you are at a loss to discover why he came here | dash and brilliancy that were nearly allied to genius. Sir 
“He may be. He has, however, done me the honour to | last night. He came in order to serenade me.’ Robert Cecil was his very contrary in all these respects. 

fall in Jove with me.” ; * Tsolda!! ! exclaimed the Baron, crescendo. Brought up at the feet of his pre-eminent father, he acquired, 
“Then he has more sense than I supposed he had.” 


a L ) “T have told him to meet me at the chapel near the castle | perhaps inherited, the highest official qualities, a calm, quiet, 

My father destines him to be my husband, but has not yet | this evening at dusk.” patient thoughtfulness, the power of mastering and applying 
broken the matter to him, and Yeux-de-Groseilles is wrongly | ‘“ Isolda!!” roared the Baron, furioso. details, however intricate; diligence that was never weary, 
impressed with the idea that my father does not fayour his} “I need notell you that I do not intend to keep the appoint- | patience that could not be exhausted, temper that was seldom 
suit. He has also committed the mistake of supposing that I | ment.” ruffled, and a habit of comparing, and sifting, and weighing, 
am favourable tohim. I have told him that I will meet him} “But why did you not inform me of all this before ?” and balancing, which generally led him to right conclusions. 
to-morrow evening, at dusk, at the chapel some little dis- 


i eel 


tance from the castle. Now what do you think I intend 


todo?” 


“ Maidenly reserve prevented me.” . 
“ Maidenly fiddiestick!” exclaimed the Baron, bouncing up 


and kicking a servant who happened to be in the room out 
“I know what Iintend to do,” replied Albert, “and that | of it. . ” 


is to kick Yeux-de-Groseilles.” 


“Stupid fellow! I will tell you no more of my schemes 
e here to-morrow evening, 


than is absolutely necessary. 


“ Now, papa,” said Isolda, quietly, “if you won’t be so 
extremely violent I will inform you ofa plan of mine which, 


a I think, is a good one. I should like this Albert de Chose to 
with two horses, at the time when I am to meet Yeux-de- 


Groseilles,-hyt not at the same place. Wait for me under the 
rn end of the castle. And now begone as 


trees at the 
ome as you caa.” 
ith that she shut the window. 


be punished for his presumption. You shall go to this place 
of meeting instead of me. You shall recapture Albert, and 


put him in your stocks, or your dungeon, or do anything else 
you like with him.” 


“ The idea is not a bad one,” said the Baron, much molli- 
Albert walked away as stealthily as he could—but in vain. 


The mastiff had finished the bone, and now barked ungrate- 
fully at the donor of it. The porter, awakened, got up to 
kick the dog. As he proceeded for this purpose, he came 


fied: “ I will do as you propose.” 
As soon, therefore, as he had finished his after-dinner nap, 
he put on his armour, summoned his retainers, amongst whom 


8 ) was the unfurtunate Hugo, released for the occasion from the 
across Albert, who immediately knocked him down. But the 


porter being fat and heavy, his fall caused such a concussion 


stocks, and set out, chuckling at the idea of the unpleasant sur- 


prise which he was about to givethe amorous Albert. Atthe 
to the whole castle, that the Baron de Grandmarais’s terrified 


retainers, starting from their sleep, rushed to the spot to learn 


chapel waited Yeux-de-Groseilles, leaning against the wall, 


8 with his eyes shut and his arms folded. Had the Baron put 
what was the matter. Seeing Albert, they instantly se-|on his spectacles as well as his armour, he would have seen 
cured him, amd consigned him to the Baron’s hereditary 


dungeon, ‘ 


ext morning, the Baron de Grandmarais, surnamed Long- 
nez, from the extraordinary length of his proboscis, was 
breakfasting in a manner suitable to his position and the 
period in which he lived. A vast sirloin of beef (which had 
not then received the honour of knighthood) occupied with 
dignity the right of the board; a venison pasty adorned the 
centre, and a boar’s head frowned sternly on the left. Nor 


that he had made a mistake in his man. As it was, he con- 
cluded that it was Albert that he saw, and proceeded to re- 
capture him. Ordering his retainers to disperse and gradually 
surround and approach the unconscious man, he himself, ac- 
companied only by Hugo, walked stealthily up to him. As 
soon as he reached him he uttered two exclamations expres- 
sive of surprise. The first was: 

“ Why,-he is asleep !” 

The second was: 


were liquors befitting such viands wanting. On the right| “ Why, it is Yeux-de-Groseilles !” 


hand of the Baron stood a huge flagon of Rhenish, on his left 


an equally capacious tankard of ale. 


The Baron was engaged in discharging another important 


The second exclamation roused Yeux-de-Groseilles from his 
slumbers. Not recognising the Baron, he made a hostile rush 


at him. The Baron prudently retreated, but avoiding Charyb- 
duty besides that of breakfasting. He was holding a court, 


and exercising his judicial functions, which were indefinite ia 
power. Beneath him sat his steward, who acted as clerk, with 
writing materials before him, not for use, but in order to give 
a kind of dignity to the proceedings. Before the Baron stood 


dis he fell into Scylla. 

Hugo, who wasin the rear, burning with resentment at the 
treatment he had received that morning, was inflicting imagi- 
nary castigation on his master by flourishing his foot with- 
iff an inch of the most prominent part exposed to him. The 


the culprit—the same that was captured the night before— pretreat of the Baron, to his discomposure and the horror of 


whose dress and manners seemed to show that in station he 
was little, if at all, the inferior of his judge. About the room 


Hugo, made the castigation real. The Baron assailed thus 


strenuously in the rear, jum forward, and Yeux-de- 
stood the Baron’s servants, who were there in the ca- i Wena : 


pacity either of witnesses or guards. 


he porter #id some of the servants were examined as to 
the circumstances of the discovery and seizure of the prisoner ; 


and afterthem was put forward Hugo, anoth 
partly from his natural fear of the 


and therefore knew nothing at all a 
with great trepidation to give his evidence. 


“ Do you recognise the prisoner as the man who was sneak- 


bout the matter, w 


Groseilles seized him by the nose. 

“ Why, this nose,” ejaculated Yeux-de-Groseilles, giving it 
a tweak in order to satisfy himself of its identity, “ must belong 
to the Baron de Grandmarais.” : 


er servant, who,| “ Let it go!” roared the Baron. 


I ! aron, and partly from a| Yeux-de-Groseilles accordingly ‘released. it. 
guilty consciousness that he had been fast asleep all 


night,| ‘ What brings you here?” inquired the Baron. 
ated “ Well, to tell you the truth,” answered Yeux-de-Groseilles, 
with a confidential nod, “I came to meet your daughter.” 
“ And Albert de Chose is not here—ha! an idea—let me 


ing about the castle last night?” said the Baron, addressing | think.” 


en” 


“Did you see him last night?” timidly interposed the 


*No.” 


ae Baron cogitated profoundly forsome time. At last he 


_ My daughter has misled me. Yeux-de-Groseilles, will you 
come back with me ?” 


Yeux-de-Groseilles agreed to do so, and they proceeded to 
“Would you have recognised him if you had seen him ?” r hi 
n. 


urged the Baro: 
* Yes.” 
- ha well! it’s all the same,” said the Baron, 
Proachful glance at his officious steward. 


The Baron, having now heard all the evidence, clothed his 


the castle together. 

Ivis needless for us to acquaint our intelligent readers with 
the fact that Isolda took advantage of the opportunity 
darting a re- = by her father’s absence, and went off with Albert de 

‘hose. : 
At the castle gate the Baron met his steward, who was pale 





eountenance with a look of the greatest gravity and import- | and trembling. 


ance, prepara’ to pro 
The pe cere ag A pronouncing sentence. 


“ Your daughter, the Laily Isolda, has gone off with some 


bserving him put on this look, hastened to | one,” stuttered the steward. 
aes fe it a ‘be more regalar to ssk the prisoner if| “And the jewels of her late mother?” said the Baron, in a 
y- 


On this the 


, With 
repr no great willingness, altered the 
for his 2, 


tone of the deepest emotion: “has she taken them? Speak 





varlet, speak r 
his countenance, and asked'the prisoner| “No,” answered the steward. 


The Baron gave asigh of relief, 


Essex was generous in the highest degree, a patron of literature 
and of all noble and gentle arts, and ever ready to take the 
lead in kind and liberal deeds; he was at the same time im- 
petuous, fiery, vehement,—a man of action, courageous, diring, 
and more than anything delighted with military command 
and all the éclat and brilliancy of a soldier’s life. Cecil was 
a man of thought, and law, and peace, neither a soldier him- 
self, nor looking upon war in any shape save as a pe secon to 
be deplored. Consciousness of his own physical defects kept 
the one man comparatively humble; consciousness of his 
own power of dazzling and attracting people, and of attaching 
them to himself, puffed up the other, and led him into con- 
tinual extravagances.” “Sound judgment in the transaction 
of business was Cecil’s greatest quality, and after a few years’ 
experience of his eminent ability in that respect, there not 
only gathered round him a knot of cultivated public men, but 
the people came to look upon him as a man to be safely 
trusted and confidently followed.” Cecil, further says Mr. 
Bruce, was loyal to his very heart, but he was early suspected 
of Spanish leanings, and when Essex, maddened by the 
Queen’s continued coldness, rose in arms in London, a most 
extraordinary scene took place between him and Cecil. 
Essex asserted in open Court that he had been told that Sir 
Robert Cecil had said to one of his fellow-counciliors that the 
Infanta’s title (from John of Gaunt) was as good as that of 
any other person. “On the instant, Cecil, who had been sit- 
ting within ear-shot, but in some place where he was hidden 
from observation, stepped forth into the open Court, and 
dropping on one knee, begged leave to answer ‘so foul and 
false areport.’ ” ‘The Lord Steward and the Peers made light 
of Essex’s accusation, but Cecil persisted, and “ in a speech 
of vehement eloquence” challenged Essex to name the coun- 
cillor to whom he was stated to have spoken these words. 
“Name him, if you dare; if you do not name him, it must 
be believed a fiction!” Essex turned to Southampton, and 
appealed to him as having heard the accusation as well as 
hipself. ‘Cecil appealed to Southampton by all the love and 
friendship that had been between them from their tender 
years, by the honour of his party and house, and by his 
Christian profession, to name the suggested councillor,” and 
at length Southampton named Sir William Knollys, uncle of 
Essex, and Comptroller of the Household. At Cecil’s request 
he was immediately sent for, ihe messenger being charged by 
Cecil “as he wasa gentleman” not to inform Knollys why he 
was sent for, and sending a passionate message to the Queen, 
that if out of regard to Cecil’s reputation or her love of 
Knollys (her relative through the Boleyns) she denied to send 
him, he, Cecil, vowed on his salvation he would never serve 
her again as a councillor while he lived. Knollys, on 
appearing in Court, replied in answer to the Lord Steward’s - 
question that “ he never heard Cecil i a oe to that 
effect.” According to him, Cecil, speaking of Doleman’s book 
in favour of the Infanta’s claim, observed, “Is it not strange 
impudence in that Dolemsn to give an equal right in the suc- 
cession to the Crown to the Infanta of Spain as any other?” 
Doleman had dedicated his book to Essex. On this evidence 
Essex observed that he had understood Knollys in a very dif- 
ferent sense, and apologized for his misunderstaading. 
“Your misunderstanding arose,” exclaimed Cecil, “ from 
your opposition to peace. It was your ambition that every 
military man should look up to you as his patron, and hence 
you sought to represent me and the councillors who wished to 

ut an end to the war as the pensioners of — “1 confess 

have said,” continued Cecil, “that the King of Spain is a 
competitor of the Crown of England, and that the King of 
Scots is a competitor, and my Lord of Essex, I have said, is a 
competitor, for he would depose the Queen, and call a Parlia- 
ment, a so be a king himeelf; but as to my affection to 
advance the Spanish title to England, I am so far from it that 
my mind is astonished to think of it, and I pray God to con- 





sume me where I stand if I hate not the Spaniard as much ag 


apy man living |” 
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King James at first greatly regretted Essex’s death. He 
called him bis mart and expressed himself ayy A against 
Cecil, whom he stil pogeeton as his own enemy. He instructed 
his ambassadors accordingly, assuming a most arrogant and 
threatening tone towards not only Cecil but the Queen, being 
misled by his own self-conceit and by Essex’s representations 
ofthe unpopularity of the Government. But Mar soon saw 
the real state of th ings, and made friendly overtures to Cecil, 
which were received in the same spirit, and at last a secret 
understanding was arrived at, Cecil stating explicitly the 
terms on which he would secure his succession to the throne. 
“These were that an absolute respect should be paid to the 
feelings of the Queen, and therefore that there should be a 
cessation of all endeavours on the part of King James to pro- 
cure any Parliamentary or other recognition of his right to the 


su on, that all intercourse between Cecil and the xas ard 


should be kept an inviolable secret, so that it might never reac 
the ears of the Queen, with whom it would be a subject of 
misconstruction and an occasion of the deepest offence against 
both parties.” A plan of secret correspondence and asystem 
of cyphers were agreed upon, and for the rest of Elizabeth’s 
reign regularly carried out, though James’s own indiscretion 
frequently imperilled the secret, and once at least the Queen 
is said to have been through an accident on the point of dis- 
covering the fact, though Cecil’s adroitness averted the 
danger. He had also great difficulty in preventing the fussy 
and impatient James from anticipating the slow and sure 
method agreed on, and breaking through the compact by 
age ¥ intrigues of his own. On the whole, however, Cecil 
this manner secured not only to Elizabeth an almost per- 
fect freedom from trouble on the succession point for the rest of 
her days, but, to use his own metaphor, “ steered King James’s 
ship into the right harbour, without cross of wave or tide that 
could have overturned a cock-boat.” Everything was prepar- 
ed by Cecil, as the crisis approached, to prevent any confusion 
or dispute. He even drew up the intended p tion of 
the new King, and forwarded a copy of it to James. At the 
same time he attended assiduously on the Queen’s dying hours, 
and not only guarded nst sinister influences being used by 
others, but endeavoured to persuade her to undress and try to 
obtain some rest. She was talking wildly, and sitting with 


her eyes wide open and fixed earnestly on the ground. Cecil | Hi 


esked her if she saw spirits. She smiled contemptuously, and 
said the question was not worthy an answer. At last he said 
she must go to bed, if it were only to satisfy her people. 
“ Must /” said she, “ is must a word to be addressed to Princes ? 
Ab ! li tle man, little man ! thy father, had he been alive, durst 
not have used that word ; but thou art presumptuous because 
thou koowest I shalldie.” She also frequently declared to him 
that she was not mad, and that he must not think to make 
Queen Joanofher. Whether she ever named her successor 
remains a disputed point. Cecil and the Lords present main- 
tained that she made a distinct gesture implying that James 
was to succeed her. The ladies in attendance assert that her 
last reference to the matter wasan exclamation, “I will have 
no rascal’s son in my seat.” She had previously said, “ My 
seat has been a seat of kings, and none but aking must suc- 
ceed me;” sothat the probability seemed to be that she alluded 
in the expression “ rascal's son” to the claims of the Suffolk 
line and <u. Earl of Huntingdon, and not to any doubt as to 
the paternity of James Stuart, Cecil has been strongly reflect- 
ed upon for this underhand dealing with the successor to the 
Crown while acting as Minister to the Queen; but the in- 
terests of the country surely justified him in so doing. The 
secrecy was really an act of consideration to Elizabeth, and 
except in the unlucky slip of the word “mus?,” there is no 
evidence that Cecil ever failed in his respect or duty to the 
Queen, or truckled to James during her lifetime, while he cer- 
tainly prevented that foolish Prince from seriously annoying 
the Gun, if not provoking by his intrigues a hostile declara- 
tion trom her. Whatever werc the moral defects, and however 
cold and crafty the nature of both Burghley and Robert Cecil, 
they certainly had one virtue, that of a sense of duty to king 
and nation very similar in tone to that so remarkab'y dis- 
yee in the late Duke of Wellington, and one qualification 
or ruling, the possession of “the highest kind of official” 
nius. 
a The accession of James brought with it to Cecil a great in- 
crease of honours, but many drawbacks to these in the charac- 
ter. and — of the new King. On the 13th May, 1603, he 
was created Baron Cecil, of Essendun, in Rutland ; on the 20th 
August, 1604, Viscount Cranborne, in Dorsetshire; on the 4th 
May, 1605, Earl of Salisbury; and on the 20th of the same 
month was installed a Knight of the Garter. He was also 
elected Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, and on the 
4th May, 1608, on the death of the Earl of Dorset, he was ap- 
pointed to succeed him as Lord Treasurer. But Cecil had 
now to serve a very different master from Elizabeth, and 
though he enjoyed in many respects greater freedom of action 
and had less need of careful observance so far as personal in- 
tercourse with the sovereign was concerned,—the King’s fa- 
vourites and amusements absorbing most of his time, and 
leaving the Minister tolerably free in his administrative duties, 
and his familiar manners presenting a curious contrast to the 
ceremoniousness exacted by Elizabeth,—yet Cecil soon found 
reason to say in reply to some one who congratulated hinf on 
not having now to speak to his pints kneeling, “ Would 
to God that I still spoke on my knees!” Too cautious and 
pliant in his disposition to directly oppose, too sagacious and 
patriotic to approve of, the King’s Spanish tendencies, unable 
to check or contro] the lavish expenditure of the Court and 
the peculations of favourites, Cecil was compelled to resist 
and protest by circuitous and measured means, and to strug- 
gle hard and incessantly against every new symptom of Royal 
predilections and Royal extravagance. The vis inertia of his 
passive resistance did restrain to some extent the mischievous 
course on which the new line of kings were entering, and du- 
ring his lifetime the foreign policy of James was not nearly so 
abject as it afterwards became, nor Lis Home Government sc 
hopelessly corrupt. But the struggle was too much for the 
strength of the Minister, and the results too small to compea- 
sate for the perception which he could not escape from, that 
England was fast sinking from the high gem she had oc- 
cupied during the reign of Elizabeth. anxieties were 
greatly increased by transactions of which le alone knew, but 
which were discovered by Disha, Apiesendes to i 
able envoy 


are was paid for information and not 
f , or he anticipated SeTrLs pest, and ved the 
money for the King, who, like the Second, was in 
pay. 1 his health began to give way, and at 

his disease assumed the form of pulmon p- 

tion, ge ite dant sage be SESH cs waters of , but with- 
effect, and on his return thence on the 24th 
























































































the deadly enemy in succession of two popular favourites— 
Essex and Raleigh. The latter had united with him against 
Essex, but after the Earl’s death became as much 0 
Cecil. Full of animosity to the latter, and ignorant of his 
secret services to James,;Raleigh had presented to the new 
sovereign on his arrival in England a memorial full of bitter 
reflection on Cecil, charging him with the ruin of Essex, and 
Burghley with the death of the Queen of Scots. By this in- 
judicious attack Raleigh destroyed the only obstacle which 
could have stood in the way of the ruin plazned for him by 
the revengeful Court of Spain. It is not easy to assign to 


Cecil the ng 


matters. 


to 


ht mean of praise and censure in this and other 
disposition was not one in which generosity 
would be allowed to preponderate 


t prudence and 
policy ; but though he did not attain or retain even the stand- 


of his father in point of moral principle, Robert Cecil 
stands far above and widely distiaguished from the herd of 


Stuart courtiers and favourites by whom he was surrounded 
and thwarted in his latter days, and if he too often stooped to 
duplicity and meanness, he always meant well in a broad 
sense to his country, and actually performed great services to 
her. The Earl of Dorset, his predecessor in the Treasuryship, 
after bequeathing in his will to Cecil several jewels of great 
value, proceeds in the same document to bear the strongest 
testimony to the public services and private character of his 
friend,—“ of whose excelling virtues and sweet conditions,” he 
says, “so well known to me, in respect of our long communi- 
cation by so many years in true love and friendship together, 
I am desirous to leave some grateful remembrance in this my 
last will and testament; that since the living speech of my 
tongue when I am gone from hence must cease and speak no 
more, that yet the living speech of my pen, which never dieth, 
may herein thus for ever truly testify and declare the same.” 
It is only fair to Cecil to give him the benefit of this dying 


testimony to his c 


r ; but we believe we can give our 


readers a shorter, yet accurate, idea of his character. He was 
Warren Hastings as described by Macaulay embittered by per- 


sonal deformities. We have alread 
made by him of Theobalds for Hatfiel 


ken of the exchange 
This was in the fifth 


year of King J ames’s reign, and in 1611 he had finished a pile 


at the latter place equal in mi 
e had also several 


nificence to Burghle 
ands, &c., from the 


House. 
ing, but 


his comparative moderation iu thisjrespect is praised by some 
writers. He married Elizabeth, the daughter of William and 
sister of Henry Brooke, Lords Cobham, and by ber had a 
daughter married to the Earl of Cumberland, and an only son, 
William, who succeeded him as second Earl of Salisbury. 
Lord Clarendon is very bitter in his account of his character, 


the secret of which is that Salisb 
adhered to the popular side in the 


ivil War. 


eventually adopted and 
He was not a 


man of any great ability, though not deficient in understand- 
ing. He had the cautious disposition of his family, and his 
early connection with the Court led him to acquiesce in the 
measures of Charles for some time without making any deci- 
ded stand. But by degrees it became understood that he 


leant to the popular side, and atter the mee 
Parliament he voted regularly with 
rupture with the King. Then, as if the old Cecil sense of 


ing of the Long 
Pym's party until the 


loyalty had revived, he accompanied the King to York,’ but 
almost immediately afterwards, and before the raising of the 
Ly Standard, finding by what associates he was surrounded, 
he hastily returned to London, and thenceforth never swerved in 
his adherence to the Parliament, joining the Independent party, 
acting with Fairfax and Cromwell; and although not assent- 
ing to the King’s trial, recognizing the Commonwealth, enter- 


ing the House of Commons as a simple M. P. (not sinking his 


titles), and sitting more than one year in the Council of State. 
During Cromwell’s protectorate he represented Hertfordshire 


in Parliament from 1654 to 1658, and died December 3, 1668, 


aged seventy-eight. He was prominent in all the councils of 


the Long Parliament, and, to whatever motive we may ascribe 
his actions, was practically a consistent patriot. He married, 
in 1608, Lady Catherine Howard, youngest daughter of the 
Ear! of Suffolk, and sister of the abandoned Countess of Essex 
and Somerset. His eldest son by her who lived to years of 
discretion, Charles, Viscount Cranborne, was made a Knight 
of the Bath, and sat in the Long Parliament, adhering to the 
Presbyterian party. He died before his father in 1659, leaving 
several sons, the eldest of whom, James, succeeded his grand- 
father as third Earl of Salisbury. 
second Earl, Robert Cecil, also sat in the Long Parliament, 


he second son of the 


and adbered to the Independent party. His eldest daughter, 


Lady Anne Cecil, born in 1642, married Algernon, Lord 
Percy, eldest son of and afterwards the Earl of Northumber- 
land, “ a wife,” says Osborne, “ out of the family of Salisbury, 
whose blood the father said would not mingle in a bason, so 
averse was he from it.” 

James, third Earl of Salisbury, whose mother was daugh- 
ter and co-heir to James Maxwell, Earl of Dirleton, in Scot- 
land, was educated at St. John’s, Cambridge, and excited 
great hopes in his contemporaries there, by his “loyalty, 
generosity, and affability,” that he would “advance the an- 
cient and noble name of Cecil to the utmost period of glory.” 
though creditable, was not brilliant or 
ly opposed the Duke of York, both within 
the House of Lords and out of doors, and on January 8, 1676, 
was sworn of the Privy Council. 
he was elected Knight of the Garter, but died in 
He was succeeded by his son James, fourth Earl of Saliabury, 
who became a convert to Roman Catholicism under James 
IL’s influence. Macaulay gives the following portrait of him: 
— Salisbury was foolish to a proverb. 
bloated by sensual indulgence as to be almost incapable of 
moving, and this sluggish body was the abode of an equally 
sluggish mind. He was represented in popular lampoons as 
co —_ to be fapns, 28 a — Aas -&. 

e prey of gamesters, and who might as we the prey of 
friars. % pasquinade which, about the time of Rochaster’s 
retirement, was fixed on the door of Salisbury House in the 
Strand, described in coarse terms the horror with which the 
wise Robert Cecil, if he could rise from his 
to what a creature his honours had descended. In the rejoic- 
ings in London after the acquittal of the bisho 
lighted in front of the houses of the leading 
Arundell of Wardour had the wisdom to quiet the mob by 
House the Earl’s servants “ sallied 
out and fired, but they killed only the unfortunate beadle of 
the parish, who had come thither to put out the fire, and they 
to the house.” In the 
ight of the Princess 
a bill against the 
Papist. After the Revolution was accom- 
iam King, the House of Commons resolved 
by joining the Church of 
treason, and that both should be 

was brought to the bar of | of the “ 

mitigation his youth and 
was gent to the Tower, but the prosecution | somewhere a 
and Salisbury lived unmolested till 1692, 
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when he became involved in a charge of conspiring to restore 
‘James II. This charge originated in a forged document drawn 
up by Robert Young, binding those who subscribed it to take 
arms for James, and seize on the Prince of Urange dead or 
alive. Young appended to this the names of Marlborough, 
Cornbury, Salisbury, Seacrof, and Sprat. The forgery was 
soon exploded, and Young was pilloried and severely pelted 
by the mob. He ultimately was hanged for coining. This 
osed Salisbury’s unlucky public career. He died December, 
1694, having married Frances, one of the three daughters and 
coheirs of Simon Bennet, Esq., of Beechampton, Bucks, and 
left by her an only son, James, fifth Earl of Salisbury, who, 
on August 18,1712, was made Lord-Lieutenant of Hertford- 
shire, and carried St. Edmund’s staff at the coronation of 
George I. He made no figure in tne and died at the age 
of thirty-seven, October 9, 1728, paring: by his wife, Lady 
Anne Tufton, second daughter and coheir of Thomas, Earl of 
Thanet (through whom the Salisburys became one of the ) 
coheirs of the dormant  omepe | of Ogle), a son, James, who 
succeeded him as sixth Earl of Salisbury, and who died Sep- 
tember 19, 1780, and was succeeded by his only son, James, 
seventh Earl of Salisbury, who was appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
of Herts, and represented Bedwin in Parliament before his 
father’s death. In 1788, on the formation of Pitt’s Ministry, 
he was appointed Lord Chamberlain, and held that office till 
1804. As one of the constant supporters of that Minister he 
was, August 18, 1789, raised to the dignity of Marquis of Salis- 
bury, and in 1793 made a Knight of the. Garter. He died 
June 13, 1823, leaving a widow, Amelia, daughter of the 
first Marquis of Devonshire, who was burn death with the 
west wing of Hatfield House, November 3, 1835. He was 
succeeded by his son, James Brownlow iam, second and 
present Marquis of Salisbury, who prefixed the name of Gas- 
coyne to that of Cecil on his first marriage with Frances Mary, 
daughter and heiress of Bamber Gascoyne, Eeq., of Child- 
well Hall, Lancashire, a large landed rietor, who had 
possessions also at Havering, Liford, &c., x. This mar- 
riage, together with the careful management of the present 
Marquis, have somewhat restored the family fortune, which 
had been seriously impaired by the extravagant habits of the 
first Marquis. The quis married again in 1847 a daughter 
of the Earl ot Delawarr, and has a family by both marriages. 
He is a strong Conservative, and has been an active member 
of Cabinets of that complexion as Fresident of the Council. 
He is also an active county administrator, and in this capacity 
is said to display much of the shrewd dexterity of his two 
great ancestors. His eldest son, James, Viscount Cranborne, 
a man of some literary ability, labours under the affliction of 
the loss of sight, and the family credit is now chiefly sustained 
in public life by the second son, Lord Robert Cecil, M.P., who 
displays much of the family astuteness, but less of its calm 
restrained will and clearness of political purpose. He may be 
a party leader, but scarcely a great statesman. On the whole, 
the Cecils, though their qualities have never been such as to 
win much public regard, have deserved well of the people, 
the descendant of the man who made Elizabeth great having 
staked fortune and life on the side of liberty, while the family, 
with all its shortcomings, has consistently cared for the great- 
ness of England. , 

——__—- 


ORIGIN OF THE “ MARSEILLAISE.” 


A correspondent of the Daily News writes:—I read in the 
papers that an action at law is pending in France, involving 
the question of whether Rouget de Lisle was the author of 
this song. According to the account of M. de Lisle himself, 
he composed both the verses and the music; and if this state- 
ment was a misrepresentation he must have béen not only a 
lite impostor, but one of aremarkably fraudulent kind, be- 
cause I believe it was principally, if not solely, owing to his 
being the supposed author of the song, that he received a 
pension of 1500 francs, immediately after the revolution of 1830, 
from Louis Philippe. At that time, ia September, I saw M. 
de Lisle at his own house, at Choisy-le-Roy, @ villuge near 
Paris. He was then seventy years of age, a fresh-looking, 
affable old gentleman. I showed him a priated copy of the 
song, and he related to me minutely the circumstances under 
which it was produced, pointing out, however, in my copy, 
several words wherein, as he said, there were mistakes, that 
is, variations from his own composition. The song, he told 
me, was produced while he wag on service asa captain of en- 
gineers in the French +e he composed it at Strasburg, 
in the month of April, 1792, during the night following the 
declaration of war by Austria and Prussia. “Le Chant de 
l’Armée du Rhin ” was the title given to it by the author ; but 
a daily publication, edited at that time by M. de Lisle and 
other young officers of the army of the Rhine, conveyed the 
animating effusion throughout the south of France, The 
Marseiilais were just then marching upon Paris ; they read it 
on their way; and they arrived at the capital chanting these 
verses. Hence the name given by the Parisians, “ L’ Hymne 
des Marseillais.” The forty battalions of national volunteers, 
formed at Paris in fifteen.days, beat the Duke of Brunswick 
and the Prussians in Champagne, on the 28th of September, 
1792, and routed them again in a few days after at Jemappe. 
These volunteers were commanded by General Dumouriez, 
having under his orders General d’Orleans, since King Louis 
Philippe; and they marched up to each engagement with the 
enemy singing, “ Allons, enfants de la patrie,” &e. 

The “ Marseillaise” was always the song of the French army 
from 1792 to 1804, when the first Bonaparte, having made 
himself Emperor, and doubting the benefit to himself of such 
a hymn, caused other songs to come forth which were better 
calculated to make soldiers admire emperors. Twice subse- 
quently, in 1830 and 1848, the same chant has performed its 
revolutionary office, and reveived its quietus by suppres- 


sion. 

M. de Lisle was the author of a whole volume of lyric 
poetry which was published along with a good deal of music 
of his own, I think in 1880. His account of the ‘‘ Marseil- 
laise,” as he told it to me was this: His brother officers, 
knowing him to have some pretension to the poeticas well asthe 
musical faculty, said, upon the occasion before mentioned, that 
he must writea song. It was, too, required to be forthcoming 
without delay, and it was,as De Lisle said, the result of one 
night’s meditation; the martial muse being aided only by the 
fiddle. Going to bed with the injunction of his comrades, he 
joined them at breakfast-time playing his air and singing his 
song. Some of the errors mentioned are these: “Les maitres 
nos destinées” should be “ Les moteurs,” &c. “Dans tes en- 
nemis expirans ois,” should be “ Que tes ennemis expira: 
voient.” There is a seventh stanza frequently added, n- 
ning, “ Nous entrerons dans la carriere ;” but this is not De 
Lisle’s, and belongs, I think, to another song. M. de Lamar- 
tine gives, if I remember rightly, asomewhat different account 
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other French song, Sir Walter leaves a record to which re, 
cent turns of fortune lend a “ ter mora! interest” than he 
could have anticipated. In “Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk,” 
speaking of the field of Waterloo, he says:—* A relique of 

ter moral interest was given me by a lady, whose father 
fiad found it upon the field of battle. It is a manuscript col- 
lection of French songs, bearing the stains of clay and blood, 
which probably indicate the fate of the proprietor. One or 
two of these romances I thought pretty, and have since had 
an opportunity of having them translated into English, b 
meeting at Paris with one of our Scottish men of rhyme. 
Hereupon Sir Walter produces a translation, entitled “ Ro- 
mance of Dunois,” of that same “ Partant pour la Syrie,” 
whith is now the French national music of an Emperor, 
Napoleon the Third ! 


— >. 


DANGERS OF OUR INSULAR POSITION. 


Lord Palmerston, with all his shrewdness, sometimes drops | 


a foolish remark. He is pleasantly corrected in the extract 
below. 


We are indebted to Lord Palmerston for the unexpected 
discovery of the dangers of an insulated position. A frontier 
of sea used to be considered an obstacle to attack, but Lord 
Palmerston has found out that it offers facilities, and that, of 
all European countries, Zngland is the most exposed to the 
danger of invasion. At the meeting of the Wilts V olunteers, 
Lord Palmerston, in a few words, corrected all the false 
notions that have hitherto prevailed as to the safety of insu- 


» larity : 
. We differ in many things from 5 see. grent, Pore of the 


Continent. We live on an island ible toany invader who 
might chance to land on our shores at almost every point of our 
large maritime circumference. We therefore cannot pretend 
to defend ourselves as continental States may do, which, 
being accessible in only one avenue of attack, dy one valle 
or by one pass, may successfully fortify their vulnerable 
points, and by stationing there a military force may think 
themselves secure trom invasion until they can collect a large 
army to resist the invading enemy.” 

It follows from this that if England had been joined to 
France, instead of separated by the Channel, she would have 
been all the safer. 

In that case there would have been a frontier of hill and 
dale, upon which fortresses would have been placed to defend 
approaches, just as we see them between France and Belgium, 
and France and Germany, where the invader cannot drop in 
without straying off the guarded roads. The invader is not a 
foreign gentleman with a carpet-bag, who can traverse open 
fields, and make his way across country. The invader isa 
very big enemy, with proportionate artillery, ammunition, 
baggage, and horses to drag them, for which purpose roads 
areas necessary here as on the Continent, and very awkwardly 
ae would the invader of our country be if he chanced to 
and on our shores where there were not great roads to the 
interior which would bear the passage of the material of an 
army. A common country road would soon be cut up and 
destroyed by the guns and waggons required for a division 
of 30,000 men. But that is difficulty No. 2. Difficulty No. 1 
is embarkation. It is supposed that a landing is an easy mat- 
ter as it is seen to be performed on beaches like Brighton, 
Deal, Hastings, where people have only to jump out of the 
boats and take care not to get wet. But it is rather a different 
affair where the impedimenta of war are concerned, heavy 

uns, munitions, and horses to be got safely to land in a very 
ited tide-time, and in weather never long calm. 

We sy nothing of opposition, we do not imagine gunboats 
dashing amongst the boats employed in the landing, running 
down some and shooting down others; what we are now con- 
sidering are the difficulties of even the unopposed disembarka- 
tion of a large army with its material. There are long ranges 
of rocky coast, like Purbeck in Dorsetshire, upon which a 
punt can hardly be shoved ashore except in very calm 
weather, and where there is a practicable beach it is generall 
overhung by cliff, the ways up which are not fitted for artil- 
lery, baggage waggons, &c. If Lord Palmerston were to ship 
himself to try the experiment, with nothing to carry but an 
umbrelia, and taking the chances of weather, he would find 
that the shores of England are not as “accessible at almost 
every point,” as he supposes. Let him try it at Portland Bill, 
or in his neighbourhood, in Christchurch bay, or St. Aldans. 
What we maintain is, that the invader of this country would 
find the same difficulties he has to encounter on the Continent, 
and something more. We have no fortresses in the interior, 
but did the continental fortresses ever stop the marches of 
Napoleon? He left them behind. He always found open 
country enough for the passage of his troops, and seldom 
troubled himself with sieges. 

There is not a country in the world so well fitted for de- 
fence as England, intersected as it is with hedge-rows, and 
with earth-works half ready made. And supposing an enem 
to have got over the great diffieulty of landing, he would find 
before him impediments to his march hardly as surmounta- 


# Die than those of mountain passes, though not so apparent. 


And why do we not see ourselves as others see us; or is it 
the opinion on the Continent that “ we live in an island acces- 
sible to any invader who may chance to land on our shores ?” 
What was the argument of the French Government when its 
co-operation for the protection of Denmark was wanted? 
“You,” said Napoleon IIL, “ may propose this safely, because 
you are secure against attack on your insular position, and can 
‘wage a maritime war; but France is open on the side of Ger- 
may, and would have to bear all the stress and weight of the 
‘war. 


Bat to bring the question to ashort test, is Lord Palmerston 
of opinion that England would be in a position of ter se- 
curity if no seas separated ber from the Continent? Should we 
be safer if we lay alongside France, with only a line of for- 
tresses to guard the frontier approaches ?—Hzaminer, Sept. 24. 





EARL RUSSELL TO HERR VON BISMARK. 

This is the letter, to which we made allusion, last week. 

“ Foreign-office, Aug. 20, 1864. 

“ Sir,—I have received from M. Katte a deepescts of M. de 
Bismark to Count Bernstorff, together with an official copy 
cs Foe preliminaries of peace signed on the 1st of August at 

na. 

“Her Majesty’s Government would have ‘preferred a total 
silence instead of the task of commentin sbene conditions 
ofthe peace. Challenged, however, by M. de Bismark’s invita- 
tion to admit the, moderation and forbearance of the great 
German Governnients, H. M.’s Government feel bound not to 

their own sentiments upon these matters. H. M.’s 
Government have indeed from time to time, as events took 


repeatedly declared their 
Austria and Prussia Denmark t, and th 
as waged by Germany against Denmark bad wot for its ground- 







work either that justice or that necessity which are the only 
bases on which war ought to be undertaken. 
“Considering the war, therefore, to have been wholly un- 


Eemee pondarons ‘balls rosea prectcaliy inelvctiye, against 
Pponcerous " rac! nD ve 
the wood and iron of the Teeaees he t beat the 
necessary on the part of Germany, they deeply lament that | guns hollow. The heavy Dahigrens simply p uced inden- 
the advantages acquired by successful hostilities should have | tations on the iron bars of the Ram. The Parrott guns did 
been used by Austria and Prussia to dismember the Danish |no better. Solid shot from the sloops, steel shot from the 
Monarchy, which it was the object of the Treaty of 1852 to | rifled pieces of the gunboats, and shells from the Monitors were 
preserve entire. : poured upon the target at close quarters for an hour together, 
“H.M.’s Government are also bound to remark, when the | without a much more effect than so many pistol 
satisfaction of national feeling is referred to, that it appears | bullets, e are especially told that the gunnery practice was 
certain that a considerable number, perhaps two or three hun- | excellent, that the Federal sailors never lost a chance, and 
dred thousand of the loyal Danish population, are transferred | that they planted their shots just where they were most likely 
to a German State, and it is to be feared that the complaints | to tell. But we also know, and from Federal as well as Con- 
hitherto made respecting the attempts to force the language |federate sources, that the Tennessee proved practically im- 
of Denmark upon the German subjects of a Danish Sovereign | pregnable through all this storm of projectiles. It is admitted 
will be succeeded by complaints of the attempts to force | that theship when finally captured, under circumstances which 
the language of Germany upon the Danish subjects of a Ger-| we have already related, was substantially uninjured. One 


‘the first 





man Sovereign. 

“H. M.’s Government had hoped that at least the districts 
to the north of Flensburg would, in pursuance of a sugges- 
tion made by the Prussian Plenipotentiary in the Conference 
of London, have been left under the Danish Crown. 

“Tf it is said that force has decided this question, and that 
the superiority of the arms of Austria and Prussia over those 
of Denmark was incontestable, the assertion must be admit- 
ted. But in that case it is out of place to claim credit for equity 
and moderation. 

“ H.M.’s Government see with satisfaction, however, that 
the working ofthe 1st Article fully admits by implication the 
right of Christian IX. to rule over the Duchies of Holstein, 
Schleswig and Lauenburg, for, ifthey were not his to hold, they 
could not be his to giveaway. In cunsidering this cr 
H. M.’s Government have always had in view the elements 
of a solid and durable peace. Even in cases where it is justifi- 
able to depart from the settlement of established and recogniz- 
ed treaties, it is essential that the new settlement should not 
partake of the weakness of the old—that when new elements 
of dominion are combined and new bonds of allegiance are re- 
quired, nations should be satisfied, and should willingly em- 
brace as permanent the new conditions of peace. 

“It is in this point of view that H. M.’s Government are 
anxious to see the destiny of the Duchies, which are now to 
be separated from Denmark, speedily and satisfactorily settled. 
They desire to see the wishes of the boone of these Duchies 
consulted on the choice of their future Sovereign, and to see the 
Duchies receive free constitutional institutions. In this manner 
alone the welfare and peace of Europe as well as the future tran- 
quillity of the Duchies, will be secured, for H. M.’s Government 
cannot feel at all secure of the prospects of lasting peace 


Pp : 
“ You will read this despatch to M. de Bismark, and give him 
a copy of it.—I am, &c., “ RussELL.” 
“'W. Lowther, Esq.” 


——— 
NORTHERN GUNS; SOUTHERN ARMOUR. 


The Tennessee was a fine steam-propelled, iron-clad Ram, 
200 feet in length, and 48 feet 6 inches in breadth. She car- 
ried 6-inch and 7-inch rifled guns, but of her aggressive powers 
we need not speak, as we are concerned at present with her 
powers of resistance only. Her defences, then, consisted of a 
wooden framework some 23 inches thick in the aggregate, and 
covered with five, or over certain portions with six inches of 
armour. This armour was composed of plates, or as we 
should rather term them bars, of iron about six inches in 
width, and varying in thickness from two inches to one. 
Three layers of the thicker bars gave six inches of ironwork ; 
two of these and one of the thinner gave five inches. It is 
said that at certain points of the greatest exposure the wooden 
backing received an additional thickness, but, at any rate, in 
its strongest part the armour of the Tennessee consisted of 
some 30 inches of wood and six inches of iron, and no more. 
Now, when we recollect that this iron-plating was not solid 
throughout, but formed by successive layers, and that the 
whole fabric must necessarily have been constructed under 
many disadvantages, we may very confidently conclude that 
the target presented by the sides of the Tennessee to the Fede- 
ral guns was certainly not stronger than those which have 
been employed in our experiments at Shoeburyness. It is 
hardly credible that the Confederates could have procured 
iron of such a quality as our own fastidiousness demands, and 
we have long ago assumed it as unquestionable that laminated 
armour is far inferior to solid plating. We should observe 
that the casemates of the Zennessee were inclined at an angle 
of 45 degrees, but that condition, as far as our trials have 
taugbt us, would not materially affect the issue. Such, then, 
was the target—no stronger, to say the least, than those used 


Y | bysourselves. Let us now see what was the strength of the 


artillery brought against it. 



















450lb. ball had pierced the armour and started a portion of 
the wooden veckine, but had not actually entered the ship, 
and that was the nearest approach to penetration. — 

We must now invite the public to draw a conclusion from 
this extraordinary trial. Of two things one—either the ar- 
mour of the Tennessee was superior to any of the targets 
which represent our ironclads, or the ordnance of the Federals 
is inferior to our artillery. We have already said that we do 
not think the former hypothesis could be maintained for a 
moment, and, consequently, we must close with the latter. 
This we do without hesitation, and we imagine that most 
persons acquainted with the subject would be prepared to 
affirm that the guns which penetrated the Warrior target 
would, at ten feet distance, have smashed in the sides of the 
Tennessee before the action had lasted a quarter of an hour.— 
Times, 26th ult. 

——_———_-- ——— 


A PAINFUL CONFESSION. 


* * Does any one doubt as to the true cause of our 
national calamities? I believe it to be found ,in \the manage- 
ment/of the leaders of both the principal political parties 
during the last quarter of a century. In 1840 the great men 
of the whig party—Webster, Clay, and others--men of uni- 
versally acknowledged ability and long expericnce in civil 
life—were thrust aside, and General Harrison, a man of very 
moderate capacity, was selected as its candidate for the Pre- 
sidency. The principle of availability, as it was termed, was 
adopted as the rule of selection, and the question of fitness 
became obsolete. The concern was to know, not who was 
best qualified to administer the government, but who, from 
his comparative obscurity, would be least likely to provoke 


perience, and crowning mediocrity with the highest honours of 

the republic. In 1844 the democratic party followed the 

successful example of its opponents in 1840. It put aside 

Van Buren, Cass, Marcy, and its other eminent statesmen, and 

brought forward Mr. Polk—a man of merely ordinary ability. 

Parties which have neither the courage nor the virtue to 
stand by their greatest and best. men soon fall into hopeless 
demoralization. This system of retrogradation in all. that is 
manly and just has continued, with two or three abortive 
efforts to reaction, for twenty-four years. It has driven pre- 
eminent talent out of the paths which lead to the highest political 
distinction ; and multitudes, with a simplicity which would be 
ludicrous were it not so deplorable, ask what has become of 
our great men. Theinquiry is easily answered. They arein 
the learned professions—in science, literature, and art, and in 
the numberiless fields of intellectual exertion which are opened 
by the wants of a great country in a rapid career of develop- 
ment. The intellect of the country is neither diminished in 
the aggregate nor dwarfed in its mdividual proportions. The 
political market, like the commercial, under the influence of 
the inflexible law of demand and supply, is furnished with the 
kind of material it requires. It calis for mediocrity, and it 
gets nothing better. The highest talent goes where it is a 
passport to the highest rewards, It withdraws from a field 
in which the chance of accession to the first civic honour is in 
an inverse ratio of eminence and qualifications. 

Thus, under the rule of the inferior intellects which party 
management has elevated to the conduct of the public affairs, 
the peace, the prosperity, and the high character of the country 
have gone dowa. If the great men of the republic had con- 
trolled the policy and action of the government oo the 
last quarter of a century we should have had no rebellion. 
Destruction within invites aggression from without; and we 
are enduring the humiliation of seeing a monarchy established 
in contact with our Southern boundary by one of the great 
Powers of Europe in contempt of our repeated protestations, 
and another of those Powers permitting rebel cruisers to be 
armed in her ports to depredate on our commerce. 

Under such a system of political management no govern- 
meat can last long. I know it is not easy to change what 


Admiral Farragut took into action 14 wooden men-of-war | Such a lapse of time has fastened upon us, Politicians have 
and 4 Monitors, and with 17 of these vessels he engaged the | the strongest interest in placing in the chair of State feeble 


Tennessee alone for upwards of ‘an hour, one of his 
having been blown to pieces by a to 
gunboats of the Confederates being quickly dispersed. This 
squadron carried altogether nearly 200 guas of the best quality 
and largest calibre known to the American service. 


onitors | men, whom they can control, instead of men of self-sustaining 
0, and the small | power, to whom they would be mere subordinates and 


auxiliaries, But the time will come—it may not be far 
distant—when the people, tired of voting for men of inferior 


n the | capacity, thrust upon them through the- machinery of con- 


broadsides of the sloups there were 18 100-pounder Parrott | ventions (in which they have no voice), will rise in thelr 
uns and 126 9-inch Dahlgrens. In the turrets of the four | majesty and place the conduct of their affairs in more ex- 


onitors there were six 11-inch and four 15-inch: Dahigrens, 


perienced and capable hands. If such a change is not speedily 


the latter throwing a shot of 450lb. weight. In the gunboats | effected, it is my firm belief that our republican institutions 
there were no pieces smaller than 100-pounder Parrotts and | Will fall to pieces, and an arbitrary government rise upon 


11-inch or 9-inch Dahigrens. It thus appears that every va- 
riety of American ordnance was here represented, and that the 


most powerful guns used in the Federal service were em-|t0 


their ruins; for, unless the testimony of all history is to be 
discarded, no political system can be upheld except by givin 
its administration the benefit of the very highest talent an 


ployed in the engagement. To show also the completeness of | the ian Gaines t * *—Letter from General Diz to a 


the experiment, we may add that the Tennessee was pounded 
as fairly and as deliberately as any actual target in artillery 
practice—in fact, under conditions to which no targetin a real 
experiment would ever have been exposed. The batteries of 
the Federal vessels were brought to bear upon her at a range, 

the 


not of 200 yards, but of ten feet, and towards the close o 
action she Sosans f 


mittee at Philadelphia. 
——-_--o———-- - 
THE UNEASY MONEY-MARKET. 


* * Of course, our great access of wealth has been attend- 
ed by arush into many improvident commitments; but there 


e so far disabled by an injury to her rudder | is reason to believe that these have not assumed proportions 


chains that the attacking ships could choose their own posi- | to lead to any disasters more than a local and individual char- 


tions and cannonade her with perfect impunity. 
Now, what should we have thought, on the face of the case, 


acter. 
First, as regards cotton, the fall in price will save millions 


would be the result ofsuch an engagement? We should have |in the clothing of our population, apart from any stimulus it 
concluded, beyond all question, that the Tennessee would | may give to our export trade, while the only sufferers in this 


have been sent to the bottom in ten minutes; that she could| country must be a few 8 
never resist such pounding from such batteries; and that a| whom ought to be ina 


far smaller number of 


lative holders; a majority of 
tion from previous large 


to 
8, of less calibre, would have been | bear a partial reverse. The bulk of the cotton imported into this 


sufficient to d of her under such conditions. In fact, if} country during the past two or three years has been on account 


Federal flagship at ten feet distance had sunk her on the spot 
we should not have been much surprised. But st what did 
teally happen we are surprised in the extreme, All this 


side of 9-inch solid shot delivered from the|ofthe Indian and 


roducers, and one constant 
cause of an adverse state of the Exchanges has consisted in 
the large sums requiredto be remitted to these rn ig 
excess of the amount vadyanced to them by the 
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English mercantile firms at Bombay on bills of lading. 


Even at existing prices the Eastern grower will in most in- 
stances realize a large rofit, so that the relief to accrue to us 
from the present fall will not be alloyed by the thought of its 


being a result of the ruin of other parties. 

Next, with respect to the panic from the Leeds disclosures, 
there is equally small foundation for public uneasiness, al- 
though for the moment, with the unanimity usually excited 
by a prominent topic, the possibility of banking or finance 
failures is uppermost in all minds. It is a curious fact that, 
while some persons have been Senet to ogee all sorts of 
evils from the introduction of limited liability, the only two 
failures of alarming proportions this year have consisted of 
banks founded on the opposite principle. The opponents of 
that principle always argued that it as a snare instead 
of a saf , and every business man must be aware that if 
the is Banking merged had been under the law of 
limited liability, it would, instead of being able to push out 
its endorsements to the extent of £2,000,000 with a paid-up 
capital of £100,000 and to maintain this course for a series of 
years, have found itself brought to a stand within a few months 

m its commencement. In this consideration lies now the 
true oe for not falling into vague alarm. If the banking 
and companies lately started, especially the inferior 
ones, had been formed with untimited liability, there would 
have been cause to apprehend an ultimate crash that might 
have involved the entire commerce of the country; but all 
who are conversant with the London money-market can 
already perceive how small is the power of mischief possessed 
by these concerns. The general tone of their business and 
the amount of their paid-up capital are narrowly watched,and in 
a short time there is not a bill-broker in the market who could 
not tell the exact value of their paper, and the safety or 
otherwise with ~yhich it might be held in times of general 
a or distrust. Whatever danger may exist in these 

irections, therefore, will be short-lived, and the probability 
is that in instances where through ignorant or culpable 
management a break-up may occur, even the shareholders 
will sometimes find that they have been saved from complete 
loss. Looking at all these points it will be seen that there 
never was a time when, speaking in a broad commercial 
sense, apart from the little interests of share promoters and 
and produce speculators, the country was entitled to look 
—> position with greater confidence and satisfaction.— 

imes, Sept. 26. 
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Across the Atlantic, 

The latest European tidings are dated at Queenstown, on 
the 2nd inst. They are fraught with interest tothe com- 
mercial world, but have not otherwise much claim upon the 
attention of our countrymen in this hemisphere. So far as 
regards trade and finance, more regret than surprise is excited 
here by the published disclosures of insolvency in several de- 
partments of mercantile life, concerning which some borrowed 
comments elsewhere may be profitably read. One fraudulent 
and forging bankrupt, we may observe, has made his escape 
to this country, where it is to be hoped that the Extradition 
Treaty will duly hunt him up. 

The Continental news is varied.—The settlement of the 
terms of peace between Denmark and Germany may not yet 
be recorded, the Austrian and Prussian governments being 
still at variance as to division of the spoil. Earl Russell, it 
seems, cannot resist his propensity to meddle. He has sent 
Lord Clarendon to Vienna on a special mission; and thence 
come reports of his Lordship urging this plan, and advocating 
that.—The Italian question, the new phase of which was 
fully explained in our extracts last week, has given rise to 
further rioting at Turin; and has disturbed the equanimity 

. of the Pope. The lower classes of the actual Italian capital 
will not willingly see the seat of government transferred to 
Florence ; but their most recent collision with the royal troops 
has taught them, by a score or so of deaths, that their violent 
protest will not set aside the march of events. Pius IX. may 
‘well feel uneasy at the proposed withdrawal of the French 
garrison from Rome. How is his impoverished exchequer 
to yield him means for maintaining an army of mercenaries, 
as interpreters between himself and his loving subjects? What 
reliance could he place upon the soldiers of the excom- 
municated Sovereign, who has sworn to preside over his 
Parliament in session by the banks of the Tiber, if the duty of 
guarding the Papal sanctum should be transferred from Louis 
Napoleon to Victor Emmanuel?—The return of Narvaez to 
power as head of the Spanish Cabinet is accompanied by an 
act of evil augury. Queen Christina, whose name is synony- 
mous with reaction, restriction, persecution, and political 
confusion, has returned to Madrid. 





The Civil War. 

Our last week’s summary concluded with mention of a 
Union. victory in the neighbourhood of Atlanta, gained on the 
6th ult. ;-and, by Northern accounts, this has since been con- 
verted into one of those “thorough defeats,” that almost 
every day brings forth, making calm people wonder how on 
earth the contest is still kept up. The “ rebel” loss, according 
to the usual proportions, was one thousand killed and 
wounded, “ours” only three hundred; but this return was 
subsequently corrected by General Sherman’s despatch, which 
set down his own casualties at “about seven hundred,” and 

, estimated his enemy’s at “some two hundred dead ; and more 
») than one thousand wounded and prisoners.” From that 
» tt we have heard nothing more of General Sherman’s 
© iphocer Latterly we have had to chronicle several un- 





successful attempts made by General Lee to break through the 
strong lines of General Grant in front of Richmond and Pe- 
tersburg. A new effort, made at an early hour yesterday week, 
was partially successful, inasmuch as nine U. 8. guns were 
captured. On the other hand, the North claims that its losses 
as compared with the enemy’s, were only in the proportion of 
four to ten. General Gregg, C.S., was certainly killed, and 
at least one other officer of the same rank, upon the same 
side, wounded.—General Sheridan has continued his return 
down the Shenandoah Valley to Strasburgh, inflicting there 
however another “thorough defeat” upon the Confederate 
cavalry that hung upon his rear. He took from them eleven 
pieces of artillery, three hundred and fifty prisoners, many 
ambulances and waggons, and the headquarter equipage of 
several officers high in command. But General Sheridan has 
done more than this. He has developped the latent Union 
feeling in this part of Virginia, whereof we have heard so 
much, by a course of treatment common among Cossacks in 
an enemy’s country, but not usual among civilized soldiers. 
The astounding confession is made in his own words, and is 
gloated over with intense delight by Christian commentators : 
“T have destroyed over two thousand barns filled with wheat 
and hay and farming implements ; over seventy mills filled 
with flour and wheat.” 


President Davis has been making sundry speeches in the 

course of a late tour through the Confederacy. They were 
mostly couched in sv querulous a tone, that they have drawn 

out animadversions from a portion of the Southern press. 
Among other lamentations was one, not unmixed with re- 
proach, to the effect that two-thirds of the Confederate army 
were absent from the field, “most of them without leave.” 
Such an admission has, not unnaturally, given rise to great 
exhilaration here, where it has been literally construed. Mr. 
Lincoln’s special organ in this city—the same paper that recent- 
ly divided the combatants into twenty-four millions on one 
side,and six millions on the other—has discovered, furthermore, 
in one of these speeches “ a full confession” that “the mass of 
the Confederate States are in rebellion against Davis himself.” 
Union victories, large or small, are hymned in print, day by 
day. Recruits by thousands are joining the Northern armies. 
Those of the South are depleted by desertion. We read of 
whole regiments coming over; of brigades that only wait 
an opportunity, to show that they will no longer fight. One 
would imagine—believing only half the published statements 
and records—that the South, in a military point of view, was 
really at the last gasp, and that now ere the season for active 
campaigning is ended the final blow was to be struck. What 
then was our surprise, on finding yesterday morning in the 
editorial columns of the leading New York administration 
paper, this remarkable picture of dolee far niente, being 
in fact an epitome of the very latest military news: 
“The Armies of the Potomac and James were quietly 
in their positions. Sheridan is still quietly at Strasbugh 
waiting for the rebels to trot out another new 
General forhim to whip. Sherman is near the Chatta- 
hoochee, quietly watching Hood. But no fighting is reported 
anywhere.” We are often told that foreigners are too stupid 
to comprehend this country. We ask therefore—merely for 
information, and presuming that the tranquillity thus described 
does really exist—we ask, we say, why a million of men are 
in arms, and why three millions of dollars per day are added 
to the national debt ? 

The idea of arming the negroes on behalf of the Confede- 
racy has been broached in Southern papers; but we do not 
learn that it has been seriously entertained.—The yellow 
fever, we regret to hear, prevails at several points, among 
which Charleston, 8.C., and Newbern, N.C., are named. 
The latter, it will be remembered, is in possession of the 
Federal forces. 

If the soldiers of the Great Republic have settled down into 
“ quiet,” it has been far otherwise with the politicians. The 
week with them has been one of extraordinary excitement, 
Congressional and State elections having been held in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, which are thought to foreshadow 
the issue of the contest between Mr. Lincoln and General Mc- 
Clellan. Notwithstanding large Democratic gains in some 
districts, the Republican or Administration party have shown 
a preponderating strength; and we deem it therefore well 
nigh certain that the rule of Mr. Lincoln will be prolonged for 
another term of four years from the 4th of March next. Three 
leading opponents of the Government are also, we believe, ex- 
cluded from the Congress which will then come into place— 
Messrs. Long and Cox and Voorhees. Beyond these facts, it does 
not become us to pry deeply into the electioneering annals. 
There are, nevertheless, occurrences so extmordinary, that 
they cannot be passed over by the most cautious journalist, 
inasmuch as they indicate a change impending or al- 
ready recognized in the very essence of American 
institutions. Of such was the late supression of a Baltimore 
newspaper, under circumstances briefly alluded to in our last 
Saturday’s epitome. Of such is the still more astonishing 
step taken by Mr. Andrew Johnson, the Military Governor 
of Tennessee, toward controlling the vote of that State at the 
coming Presidential Election. He has decreed a test oath 
for every one offering to vote, which is tantamount to a pro- 
hibition against any votes whatever, nor registered for himself 
and Mr. Lincoln—for, be it observed, he is himself a candidate 
for the office of Vice-President, and associated with Mr. 
Lincoln in his appeal to public suffrages. That such a pro- 
ceeding can take place without a storm of disapprobation, 
proves how rapidly the very pretence of freedom is 





use such doubtful means, for his own personal advantage, 

shows ashamelessness peculiar to this generation of politicians, 

Well may General Dix lament—in an extract elsewhere— that 

mediocrity has taken the place of statesmanship. At the same 

time, the General might have added that loss of memory is also 

a characteristic of the men in this day, who undertake to 

govern their fellows. The President, at an early period of 

his reign, declared that when even a large majority—not to 

say the whole—of a State was in favour of secession, it was 

more than a blunder, it was a crime, to coerce it into submis- 
sion. One by one, nearly all the prominent persons about the 
President have been shown to have advocated the same ten- 
derness toward the will of the governed; and now the turn of 
General Dix has come. Chapter and verse have been tited 
to prove that, in former days, he too was not ashamed to de- 
clare that disunion was preferable to civil war. But what 
does it matter? Who cares—under the new régime of na- 
tional pride and fanatical intolerance and personal interest 
and genuine patriotism, so curiously blended that one may 
scarcely be distinguished from the other—who cares for his own 
calmer opinions? Who will venture to stem the popular-tor- 
rent, that sets toward strong government, and makes light of 
the old landmarks of liberty? “When Mr. Seward violated 
every principle that has been held dear in this Republic since 
its establishment, by robbing Colonel Arguelles of the safe- 
guard of its soil and illegally handing him over to Cuban 

wrath, there were heard indeed some faint murmurs of 
regret from men yet jealous of their country’s reputation. But 
has Mr. Seward profitted by these voices of reproof? Not a 
bit. His “ little bell” has a strange fascination for him, and 
perhaps he fancies himself a Richelieu, doing evil that good 
may come of it. Late accounts from Havana state that the 
Washington Government has requested the seizure and de- 
livery of a Mr. Appleton Oaksmith, who escaped from Boston, 
several years ago, when imprisoned on a charge of trading in 
negroes. Of course, the Governor General could not: do less 
than repay the civilities of Mr. Seward. An attempt was 
made to kidnap Mr. Oaksmith, and put him on board an 
American war-ship specially sent into port on this errand. 
The bird-however, had flown. The odium of the effort 
remains. We are sorry that Mr. Oaksmith escaped the penalty 
of his crime, in the first instance ; but we are still more sorry 
to see the Foreign Minister of this country thus systematically 
setting law and justice at defiance. 

By the way, can any one explainwhy we have heard no- 
thing of Colonel Arguelles, since he was kidnapped. It was 
promised that an open trial awaited him, when revelations 
would be made which must fully justify Mr. Seward. Arguelles’ 
friends here affirmed, on the contrary, that his real offence was 
committed against the Governor-General, who desired to have 
him gagged in custody. He has been so effectually gagged, 
that not a word of or from him has been heard. 

“ Canadia,” 

The birth of a nation is no ordinary event. In the eyes of 
the world it is too often associated with strife and turmoil, it 
not with actual war and bloodshed. Indeed few communities, 
if any, in recorded history, have passed from astate of de- 
pendence to that of independence, without prolonged trials 
and struggles; and if now, in this latter half of the nineteenth 
century, it be possible to found a power at once strong and 
free from undue influences,mankind may rejoice at such proof 
of practical good sense, and civilization may he held to have 
made a step in advance. 

It will readily be inferred, from our heading—the name it- 
self being modestly suggested as a compound of ‘ Canada” 
and “ Acadia” —that these thoughts are prompted by the Con- 
ference now in session at Quebec. Of its proceedings, further 
than that the scheme of Confederation has been again unani- 
mously approved, we know nothing. Upon them, inasmuch 
as they tend to give form and life to the embryo nation, all 
lovers of constitutional freedom yet effective government on 
this continent may well rest their hopes. Let the despotism 
of unprincipled and unrestained Princes on the one hand, and 
that of an unbridled Democracy on the other, take their 
course. Let us look for an avoidance of either extreme. 
Let us hail an Executive that will command respect, and 
shall be hedged around by the worth and intelligence of the 
country, while powerless without their support. 

The experience gained by centuries of conflict in the mother 
land is now freely bequeathed to the offspring; and happy 
indeed should be the People, who inherit_the qualities.of their 
ancestors, and have free access to the Councils that have 
enabled so small a-portion of the earth’s surface to govern, 
through moral influences wisely directed, so vast a number 
of its inhabitants. When we reflect that little more than one 
million “ eligible electors” of Great Britain really rule over and 
give laws to two hundred millions of human beings, scattered 
over the habitable globe, we cannot but respect these moral 
powers so palpably displayed. It is said—but how truly, may be 
questioned—that elsewhere the hopes of the world are cen- 
tered in the surging masses of a certain heterogeneous herd of 
nearly six million “ independent electors,” whose combined 
vote varies from year to year more than the entire vote of the 
foremost nation on earth, and whose political leaders boast 
that its “independent” course can be changed by a million of 
votes through the aid of as many dollars! If this bea correct 
assertion, time will prove it. Meanwhile, there wil) presently 
be occasion to watch the working of three distinct forms of 

ton this North American Continent, where, aside 
from the immediate influences of those national and family 





under the influence of war and strife, That Mr, Johusop can 


broils so common in Europe, mankind will be enabled to 
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ocratic | mily name is well known in music, and much was expected. We 
judge of the merits of the Imperial and the Dem have been promised the great Brambilla any time these ten ears, 
extremes, and also of what we consider toathece pag ont =e the performance» a eeny ay excellent people believ 
meditim between them. Ifa higher type of ci on can e ram Vv hey were not long 
in discovering their mistake. Signora Brambilla possesses no- 
wrought out of an admixture of all the nations of the earth, thing bat the family name, Her is a light soprano, of the 
planted on virgia soil, with every material element of great- fan t hae, wasted * . ahaee and uaimqaotant in be 
: : % e Brindisi in the firs overtaxed the an 
ness at their command, we shall hold ourselves ready and wil the Gran Dio in the last excited one’s apprehensions. It is Fight, 
ling, free from all prejudice, to welcome and support it, when however, to say, that the last was by iar the better effort. wee 
established. For the present we feel bound to advise our nearer one ns long enough, ways possible 
relatives, now casting about for a future and a policy, to hold prone ral ‘Sen ee whieh says the png og ressrved 
fast to old and well established landmarks, until definite im-| his or her strength for the last act. e singer does nothing 0: 
F the sort. It is the listener who, by previous straining to catch 
provements shall stand out clear from those disturbing elements | the merest continuations of sound, has at length become eo sensi 
of experimental theories and those internal strifes that now) tive that a whisper seems vociferous. Terminatory scenes and 
vail about us. ' last acts too are generally quiet, so far as orchestral effects are 
pre ; concerned, and this is eapec lly so in “La Traviata;” but abso- 
We hope to be able to record, in our next issue, the result of jute stillness would hardly assist Signora Brambilla in so large a 
the Confederation Conference of all:the British North-Ameri-| Place as the Academy of Music. Her voice is handled 6 
can Colonies, and most sincerely trust that the deliberations 
of those who chance to compose this preliminary Congress 
may leave the details not difficult of arrangement. 















































Brama. 


To see the play of “The Compact’’—revived at Wallack’s on 
g, and performed to-night for the third time—is 
to wander among stately and fragrant gardens, in beauti- 
ful, peaceful Spain. is, of course, if one is good-humoured, 
and gives free rein to fancy. In this mood one does not drop the 
wet et of criticism upon the glowing fireworks of romance. 
Nothing which is ae A og is strange to fancy. The gallant 
bandit, hunted through the mountains, but maintaining at once 
the integrity of his honour and the cleanliness of his costume ; the 
sweet-tempered, venerable prelate, who not only endures pillage 
with perfect composure, but immediately becomes the robber’s 
friend ; the just king, who races over his dominions in the capa- 
city of wild huntsman, righting wrongs and rewarding virtue; the 
cowardly, blundering offiicer who is hoodwinked and frightened 
and fooled by everybody; the mean and treacherous scamp, who 
even falsifies the adage about - honour smong thieves; the olive 
Spanish maid, in brilliant colours and short petticoats, who, for 
her lover’s sake, unwittingly attempts to bribe even her sove- 
reign’s most ious and sacred majesty; the stern and oom d 
magistrate, who blooms forth at last as the hero of aromantic yout 






































































om = her = is neat; but the voice is too mil, 
and its fre-hness already gone. and perilous adventures, and is restored, in i t p E 
If the lady we have already named—alas! that we should be | to ‘io sums of a mourning mother; the almost miraculous es- 
compelled to cast her aside so unceremoniously—has but a small |‘canes, now of robber chieftain, now of suspected murderer, and 
voice, what can be said of Miss Laura Harris—who sang in| now of merry h: the si certainty with which all 
; “Lucia” on Friday of last week without many of the audience re- | events most unexpectedly tend to save the innocent, to reward 
Appointments: Matters Personal. marking it? Of all the tiny organs that ever discoursed sweet | courage, and to smooth the rugged course of true love—all these 
Ss 4 sounds from a stage, this is surely the tiniest. The lady, it must | 5nd more, the features inseparable from tales of Spain, find favour 
A paragraph was aecidentally omitted from last week's | be remembered, is extremely young, and her figure is very petite. | with the genial mood of fancy. They are all in the play of “The 
lion fe Lord Napi f had ;.| She is in fact a child, whose precocity has won for her many | Compact”'—which, therefore, you need not expect to witness with 
mag bevtagaen ani hagietig wan pasianPocaoe 4 previ- | champions, and whose many,champions have shown their indiscre-| satisfaction, unless you are willing to give reason pause, and 
ously spoken as making way for a successor at St. Petersburg ; | tion by causing her to sing before her voice was strong enough for , ? 
we have now to fill the gap. His Lordship has simply ex- 


the arduous task. Miss P a high soprano voice of | “my subside into 
wine great penetrating sharpness, but of litile volume. The low Such stuff as dreams are made of. 
changed places with Sir Andrew Buchanan, our Ambassador} notes are very weak, and the upper ones 
at Berlin, probably owing to the severity of the more North-| both will, we hope, improve with age and stud 


Re Fen in an other mood you will be apt to find it a long and tedious 
_— pens | play, mixing, ina kind of systematic confusion, a great many per- 
s a. rs however that such a voice generally carries with it a fatal facility 
ern climate being prejudicial to Lady Napier’s health. We} of execution, disinclining its possessor to the routine of the 


pag tay incidents, and mr = b= pend ee Pee all 
ss > Z to little purpose or none at all. ou see the bandit Ravagos 
observe, that Lord Napier “kissed hands” on his appoint- ——— ci a as Pott has just Passe gry mow oes rob the Krehbishop De Galvan, and you will witness the postin of 
ment, at Balmoral, on the 19th ult., and had afterwards the| indy, after astonishing the ears of the critics in England and made between this eccentric pair, to the effect that the latter will 
honour of dining with the Queen and the royal family. Germany, is now being told pretty freely by those wiseacres that 

A successor to another British nobleman, well known and 


> “came sn former — a ee — - — . Ned 
8 ° then you will see how—through vicissitudes tha’ 
she does not know how tosing. Nature has done prettily by Miss t & y 

: Harris, but her voice is miniature, and needs strengthening and | if Zollus be in the ascendant, you wil go uway with a socer at the 
highly esteemed in this country, has also been named, though} equalizing by Art. She was successful in the mad scene of| idle foolery of the theatre. ' 
the nomination is not officially announced. We allude to the| the thirdact, but it was—as in the case of Signora Brambilla—the 

. . success of surrounding stillness, and auditorial attentiveness. 

Earl of Carlisle, for many years Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland,} “yet another prima donna remains to be disposed of. Let us 
who retired lately to Castle Howard, his estate in Yorkshire, | hasten to the end ofour ungrateful task, Malle. Frida de Gebele’s 
with no intention of resuming the vice-regal office. This is 


It is, therefore, to be hoped, I think, that ‘‘ The Compact” may 
voice is situated at the extreme end of the musical gamut. She 
now to be filled by Lord Wodehouse, who was sent as British | compass does not appear to be very extensive, but it will probably 


always be fortunate in finding an amiable andience. To such, ita 
Spanish atmosphere of romance will always prove agreeable. Nor 
has a deep contralto, true in colour, and plentiful in quantity. Its 
-.1, | suffice for the réles now entrusted tothe voice. Few young singers 
Ambassador to the Czar, at the close of the recent war with have been more bountifully gifted than Mdlle. Gavele sad tow 


will any fault be found with Mr, Isherwood’s “new scenery,’’ 

which is not so very new; or Mr. Lester Wallack’s new bandit 
Russia, but who has latterly been a subordinate member of} have done less to profit by their gifts. The part of Uirica in 
the government at home, as one of the Under-Secretaries of| ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’’ is, we ate aware, by no means popular 














costume, which is too new by half; or Mr. Wright’s new style of 
elocution, which is more new than at yee or with anything 
else, in the play, or the acting of it, which might chance to justify 
the censure of the critic. 
As I speak of the acting, pleasant figures flit across my me- 
ith contralti. It affords but aslight opportunity for individual aes ou tpn ~~ vs ere cee rents sts ae 
: : Ww ‘atts, a is Mr. John ert, as the Archbishop of Grenada—an 
State. Not yet forty years of age, he is considered a young} display. On the other hand, it serves a useful eat when, as in = touching embodiment of dignity, tenderness, pee pes cary 
man in public life; and to his other recommendations for a panic _ ain talon lieeaems tama man feeling. The stage hes few artiats of equal merit prith Mr. 
P . F : : : su 5 and none that excels him in his peculiar walk. Intellec 
post, in which social qualities, and the gift of being graciously | the unsteadiness of the performance. The lady in fact has not Seman, and the spirit of the cultured mee shine ome 
hospitable, are deemed of importance, he adds the possession | yet united the different registers of her voice. The breaks are} his acting, at once attesting his rare talents and conscientious 
of an Irish wife palpable, the inequalities most conspicuous, the lack of cultiva-| fidelity to art, and impressing the spectator with a sense of the 
. ¥ tion unmistakable. It was nervousness perhaps that prevented | intrinsic excellence of that profession—so deeply abused by specu- 
In the next place, we may be permitted to correct an error, ae Lay 4 era —s — * Se to | lators and quacks—in which such talents and such earnest scholar- 
‘ serious defections respec ut, whlls acknoW- | ship can be so worthily employed. The actors of the old school 
that beninen.cussens peates-05 Gs Amen pom, a m ledging the large vocal resources with which she is endowed, we pom ro all, the glo Of the cage in our time. Such an actor, 
past week. We have readin twenty papers that “General | must weay vo reenter a have seldom listened to a more in-| too, is Mr. George Holland, whose seventy years rest upon 
Doyle, Governor-General of Nova Scotia, is on a visit to | *dequate development of them. him like a snow-wreath—light, and white, ‘and sparkling. 
rac ral Grant” There is h offi : th ed Mr. Maretzck’s orchestra has been organized, this season, under} He played Gil Zote, the blundering Alcalde, in this drama, li a 
niguiaas ere isno such office as the one named. | peculiar circumstances, and its excellence is all the more remark- | ing up the part with vivacity and quaint, broad humour, and, alike 
There is a Governor-General of Canada, so termed because his gs For They —_ petcleuta’ im’ the : igh. # regge 4 Dn se airest astion pnd by-play, orig | tie porwselbare wie ath 
‘ oan . e same. ’ ‘ul precision. n the old school, too, was that Mr. ster 
authority extends over all the British North American Pro- acquaintance with Italian music rendered their services of peculiar | Wallack studied the actor’s art, gaining thereby a natural, bold 
vinces ; but in each separate Colony the Queen’s immediate a yt a a who oo Ln do, ae sherek Wa peed do style, upon which his mannerisms, born of innocent tiem and 
i i i i t in. most any opera could be performed with a single rehear- | nurtured by success, are no improvement. He played Ravago 
re P iy 8, 
: presentative is, in official language, the Lieutenant-Gove TnOr,| sal; many operas were given without even this era - It} the bandit Thieftain, with imagination, and ante oxh sone 
in common parlance, the Governor. Neither was, nor is, this} was not surprising, under these citcumstances, that the players| terpreting, to fine dramatic effect, a character that is curiously 
made up of emotionandimpulse. But whereforeshould Ravagos 
so persistently attitudinize? and why, oh why, should his some- 
what extensive personal trappings so smack of the cleanly band- 
box? Were washerwomen plentiful in the Sierra Morena? and 
did the hunted bandit keep them in a state of industrious and lu- 
crative activity ? The elder Wallack—whom now, in honourable 
e, we delight, with something of tenderness in our respect, to 
mire as the Veteran—used, it is said, to play this part, some 
twenty or thirty years ago: and the legend is that he was a grand 
brigand. Did the laundress, in his a wy also. flourish her wash- 
ing-board among the mountains of Spain? I doubt it—for those 
were days when Art reigned, and fidelity to nature was deemed 
more essential than foppery in costume. From such days 
sprang Mr. Charles Fisher, an actor of rare taste, who in courtly 
parts, like that of Don Manuel Velasco, in this play, seems, as it 
were, to have descended, in living form, from the canvass of some 
old picture gallery of courtiers and knights—the gallant gentle- 
man of a statelier society than ours. A narrower pomens jon in 
this line, but full of good points and interesting altogether, was 
that of the king, by Mr. Whiting. This actor is new in the com- 
y, but he is destined to b one of its popular members. 
ought is manifest in all that he does: his reading is remarkably 
correct, and even elegant. Experience will give him freedom, and a 
faller development of character and talents, which are unmistake- 
ably strong and fruitful. Mr. Floyd, Mr. Young, and Mr. Sefton 
also appear in “‘ The Compact”’—the former in the painful part of 
Lope Mendez, which he plays brilliantly; the others in parts 
of no especial consequence, but which are none the less con- 
scientiously interpreted. The feminine characters are vot strik- 
ing. Mrs. Floyd personates a mild heroine, with simplicity and 
ease; Miss Morant displays her customary correctness and tact, 
in the part of a blind, sorrow-stricken lady; and Miss Ganno: 
affecting the artless waiting maid, makes one think of Lo 
Byron’s verses about the girl of Cadiz: 
Her heart can ne’er be bought nor sold: 
Howe’er it beats it beats sincerely: 
And though it will not bend to gold, 
*T will love you long and love you dearly. 


MERCUTIO 
Facts and Fancies. 


-| His Grand Ducal Highness Prince Elimar of Oldenbourg 
mena, give an entertainment, for the benefit of the school. We be See ncn or tamer taal walsh oan pene eee thus described by the Court Circular, has sgain paid a visit to 
Wish success to.an enterprize, which is manifestly wortby. is always interesting, and sometimes perfectly felicitous. There} the Queen at Balmoral. It seems therefore as though there 

4 were one or two drawbacks to the performance on Wednesday | Were truth in the report that the Princess Helena, her Ma- 
night, but they were not of sufficient importance to detract mate- | jesty’s third daughter, is in a fair iy follow the example 
Music. risily from Ne poe rang of the rae ring. My: third act} of her two elder me : The cecenste, Darien Gar 
’ er than we ever remember ve been given. r 
The steady rhythm of Italian music has not been disturbed ae nearly perfect as anything could be, Madame Zucchi me Pay iy mak bs for pawl nage ps Sheng Ina — 
during the past week by a single memorable occurrence, Signor | was superb, and sang the Romanza, with a beauty of expression | gectitute boys. The scheme is an excellent one, Mr. 
Verdi-in this instance cannot complain, for the rhythm has been | and exactness of phtaiing thst comld handly te sae newencr | Jackson Haines, the American skater, has lately performed 
in triple time, and his own. Every one in fact seems to have been te sing little and well, is certainly better than to sing much and | S0me remarkable evolutions on what he terms the “drawing- 
satisfied ; and we have no desire to assume the ungracious task of| padly—and this credit is due to or Massimiliani, The notes | room skates,” at the vi Aang ro Crystal Palace. 
seeming to be o' . that he left out, were jumped with remarkable skill. We antici-|says that the last novelty with which the French Goddess of 
ng therwise. But we may at least: separate ourselves ys , 
from the repetition of the opera on Tuesday next an unusual | Fashion has endowed her votaresses, is “a bold in } 
from the crowd, and in no unkindly mood resume the subject of oe —pby thi om cate 
x? of musical satisfaction. Bellini. age © way—was in better ; long high-heeled boots, extending up to 
Mr. Maretzek’s general company. The programme has been ar-| voice than usual, and acted with spirit propriety. he new ussure wherein the ladies about the 
ranged almost exclusively for the purpose of introducing the va-| One word more :—the dresses this season are splendid, and | Qourt admire themselves and each other, and amaze 
rious artists, and can therefore be referred to with strict propriety, | imevery way worthy M3 © eating inde s eotahichmnent, appears to be something between the N: and what we 
should we need a timely illustration. To-day there will be a Gran in ‘ourteenth and call the Sykes or house-breaker’s pei ppm 
a performance in the bora. Cod the Brooklyn Academy of Music. | M8Y ; 
It was'in the opera of “La Traviata” that Signora Brambilla | On Monday Miss Kellogg her réntree ss Marguertia in Gow: National Polish Government has recently addressed another 
made her début, Very little had been said of the lady; but the fa-| nod’s “ Faust.” proclamation to the Polish nation, still breathing defiance 


/ 


i i ia. | Should gradually arrive at an pe. oy estimate of the value 
ne puns aes ty Majer Generel Dagte bas Hove Geotia. of their services. Fsom the orchestra of the Academy, then, 
He is in command of the mititary forces there quartered, and| sprang the officious “Mutual Protective Union,” an Satating 
has nothing te do with the civil affairs of that Province, al-| corporation that not only arranged the tariff of prices, but refuse 
though daring the absence of the Gover. h 1a be absolutely to abide by the tariff they had themselves imposed. 

8 g vernor, he wou: Mr. Maretzek was exposed to innumerable inconveniences on 

officio his locum tenens. In fact, General Doyle did recently = — ~ og mage d one —— —- * 
4 e pleasure in m an exam) r ness 0 

exercise these functions, during the interval between the de- thelr} ower and discipline. He determined thevetore te effect a 

parture of Lord Mulgrave—now Marquis of Normanby—and radical change in the personnel of the band. Willing to pay the 

the arrival of Sir R. G. MacDonnell highest ey apd ve _ + i 4 felt ~ a“ entitled 
: 2 at least to the privilege of selection. e result is already a 

Lastly, our neighbour the Herald informs its readers that} parent. Mr. Maretze ’s present orchestra is attentive not only 

“Lord Stanhope, a Major-General in the English Army, is on | to the music, but to the conductor. He has secured some of the 








ee 





os a . | best wind instrument players in the country, and in the stringed 
a visit to the Army of the Potomac.” This is a double mis-| qepartment hasinduced many able professors to accept desks, who 

loded monopoly. The change has involved much troubl 
Stanhope, eldest son of the Earl of Chesterfield, was for a time but it is a desirable one for the public. Mr. Maretzek has to 
in the Life-Guards. Earl Stanhope, the historian and man-of- 

benefit of epee The —— of ke cael Oo = <3 on 

Wednesday ni was 08 res) ra and es 
probable that the Herald's allusion is intended for this last apa 7 en : = =A 

9 i . | were observed, and the tempi followed the bdton with a prompti- 
named nobleman’s eldest son, Viscount Mahon, who is travel pate safe Ngee Fe get ap ay ager oe Nak, a cally 
t 
General; he is jieutenan’ i renadier | starts from a foundation of four double-basses instead of three 
Guards : om ee a and is led by te ae first violins instead of six. This is not up to 
to it. The wood and brass instruments are of course complete; 

A Worthy Enterprize. and the oe. as we have before remarked, are singularl; 

b The second violins and tenors are still w and hence 
called the “‘ Union Hcme School,” established some time since, ao, is none of that fullness which is so —s of Eu- 
the education and support of the children of volunteer soldiers in | able show, _ -we look for continued prosperity to increase the 
the United States service. Hitherto this useful institution has | 2¥mber to fifty. 
been entirely maintained by contributions from private sources. | cally are about the same, but the voices are younger and fresher— 
Now it has been determined to open a Fair in aid of the enter-| the faces not quite so hideous. We must again refer to the 

the chorus. 
commencement. It will continue fortwo weeks. To-night, the] and here let us add that this oper, which comes so aptly to reed 


take. There is no Lord Stanhope in our army at all. Lord | heretofore have been excluded from them by a practical but easily 
devote much time to his rehearsals; but the public gets the 
letters, has served his country well, but notin arms. lt is 
cially so as regards the orchestra. The nicest gradations of tone 
ling in the United States. He is not, however, a Major- considered, the orchestra is stronger this season than the last. 
the proper stan ; but it is at least a respectable approximation 
There is on the Eighth Avenue, near 57th street, an institution | It is in the middle parts that we have always reason to lack num- 
under the direction of a committee of ladies and gentlemen, for} ropean orchestras. Nevertheless, forty players present a respect- 
The chorus has also been reconstructed. The voices numeri- 
prize; and Monday, the 17th inst., is the day appointed for its “Ballo in Maschera,” as the best evidence of the proficiency of 
Thorpe Brothers, exhibitors of what are called Spiritual pheno-| memory, is one of the most agreeable in the modern ré 
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against its conquerors. —-——The late Duke of Cleveland’s 
horses and brood mares will monty be sold by auction at 
Newmarket, The Prince and. Princess of Wales have 
had a brilliant reception at Stockholm. They will again visit 
Copenh: , before their return home,—---—During a re- 
cent performance at the Adelphi Theatre, London, some 





miserable wretch cried out “Fire!” There was great confu- | Spek 


sion and a rush for the doors, ere the tumult subsided. One 
unfortunate gentleman had his leg broken in the scuffle for 
exit. At one of the late Court ies at Copenh 

in honour of the British Prince’s visit, Hans Christian Anders- 
sen was ved with conspicuous attention. The 
Duke of Newcastle remains in much the same languid state as 
when he first arrived at Clumber. His are less fre- 
quent, and no decided improvement in his health can be re- 
ported. The funeral of Capt. Speke took place at the 
village of Dowlish-Wake, two miles from I!minster, Somerset. 
Among the mourners were Sir R. Murchison, Dr. Living- 
stone, and Capt. Grant. The last-named carried a 
wreath of laurel leayes and flowers, which he placed 
ye the coffin as it was being lowered into the vault.———— 
**T sent a sentence toa paper to the following effect,” says 
Dean Alford, in his work, “ The Queen’s English,” “When I 
came to the spot I met a man running towards me with his 
hands held up.” Next day I read, “ When the rev. gentleman 
arrived in close proximity to the scene of action, he encoun- 
tered an individual proceeding at a rapid pace in an opposite 
direction, having both hands elevated in an excited manner.” 
————A pamphlet, recently published, maintains that 
Presidents Harrison and Taylor were victims of poison, and 
that the wholesale poisoning at the National Hotel, Washing- 
ton, just after President Buchanan’s inauguration; was an 
attempt to kill him, which well nigh proved successful. The 
writer’s theory is that this iniquity was perpetrated, in the 
interest of slavery ! ! A terrific gunpowder explosion 
occurred at the Dartford powder mills October 1. Many = 
sons are reported killed and wounded. The shock was felt in 
London, fifteen miles distant-——-——The retirement of 
the patriotic and philanthropic Mr. George unats. 
from London city life, took place on the 1st of October, in 
conformity with a long expressed intention. The 
Halifax ter, in noticing the proposed establishment 
of a Canadian Society in this city, says that an “ association of 
this character is undoubtedly very desirable, but why call it 
*Canadian’ and exclude Nova Scotians and New Bruns- 
wickers? Let a British North American Association be 
formed.” ——— Capt. Burton has been removed from the 
Consulate of Fernando Po; in West Africa, to that of Santos, 
in South America. The rule of the Foreign Office is to allow 
six months leave of absence on every change of residence; 
these six months will be devoted by Cant. Burton to renewed 
explorations in Africa. He hopes to ascend the Congo to its 
source.——-———There is nothing more an oe | an the 
witness who proves toomuch. Miss Edgeworth tells us some- 
where of an Irish peer who, travelling in France with a negro 
servant, directed him, if questioned on the subject, ay to 

















say his master was a Frenchman. He was punctiliously faith- 
fal to his orders ; but whenever he said, “ My massa a ch-’ 
man,” he always added, “ So am I.”——-——A company has 
been organi for rebuilding that fine hotel, the Rossin 


House, at Toronto, destroyed by fire more than two years ago. 

Great mischief is produced by the occupation of new 
and damp houses. Medical authorities have traced outbreaks 
of diptheria to this cause—————-A. slight shock of an earth- 
quake was felt in the north of England, at Leeds, Skipton, 
Silsden, Rochdale, Manchester, and other places, on Monday, 
the 26th ult. Madrid is about to erect a monument to 
Columbus. Better late than never. The municipality has 
voted 800,000 reals: the committee has subscribed a part; and 
the rest will be paid for by the State--—T here is some talk of 
erecting a wholly new royal palace, and throwing open Buck- 
ingham Gardens, in exchange for an equal quantity of ground 
in the central and highest portion of Kensington Gardens, 
where a fitting regal residence would be better placed.— 
Mr. Bright’s “ organ,” the London Morning Star, has given 
great offence by publishing, in a New York letter, the 
statements of Muller, extracted from him while in prison here 
by the importunity of the Star’s correspondent.——-—Joseph 
de Maistre has truthfully remarked that “above the numer- 
ous races of animals is placed man, whose destructive hand 
spares nothing that has life; he kills to feed himself, he kills 
to dress himself, he kills to ornament himself, he kills in at- 
tacking, he kills in self-defence, he kills to instruct himself, he 
kills to amuse himself, he kills for the mere sake of killing 
something.” Andrew Jackson (says an American paper) 
‘was once making a stump speech out West, in a small village. 
Just as he was concluding, Amos Kendall, who sat behind 
him, whispered, “ Tip ’em a little Latin, General ; they won’t 
be content without it.” The man of iron instantly thought 











, upon a few phrases he knew, and, in a voice of thunder, 


wound up his ape by nr “ E pluribus unum—sine 
qu& non—ne plus ultra—multum in parvo.” The effect was 
tremendous, and the Hoosiers’ shouts could be heard for many 
miles, ——Advices have been received from Japan vid 
France. Two English vessels had been fired into by the bat- 
teries belonging to Prince Chotein————A narrative of the 
“ Life and Adventures of Belle Boyd” is to be published in 
London. This lady is reported to have served the Confe- 
derate cause in this country. She was recently married to a 
Federal officer. A new zine, called Gazley’s Pa- 
cific Monthly, is to be started, next January, It will be pub- 
lished simultaneously in San Francisco and New York, and 
will aim to advance the interests of the Pacific States ——_—— 
A proposition to tax “stays” has been objected to, on the 
ground that such a step would have a tenden 
to diminish consumption. The war wi 
Denmark has cost Prussia 30,000,000 thalers————— 
A French writer says that the Bostonians are much 
like his own countrymen, polite, courteous, and lovers of frogs, 
tok bay wey beget @ pond in the ites 1 @ public garden, 
Ww 8 kept for the purpose of supplying the city with this 
latter delicacy. Prince H ‘s rt was one of the s , 
tors at the examination of the suspected murderer, Muller, at’ 
Bow Street. He wished to observe our mode of proceeding 
oe criminals. So at least say the newspapers. Probab! 
R. H. has a dash of morbid and vulgar curosity. Muller b 
committed for trial. Mr. William Warren, the favourite 
Boston Comedian, is playing at Philadelphia. We hope that 
he will come here in the course of his travels, The 
Bryant attains his seventieth birthday, on the 8rd of 
ovember next. The occasion will be celebrated, at the 


Century Club, inthis city, by a a mgr of poets, artists, and 
friends. ———— Professor Gol win Smith is to lecture in the 
course of the presen pare” at —before what is called 




















“the Parker ity.” The visionary speaker will be 
home with such a visionary audience.——Most Sot iaeine 
to have a living, if they die for it. Briti 





has £500 to the of se Dr feat’ wae 
Foot his 1p in Contral Action whllat ravelling for we Foreige 


Office, giving his services gratuitously -——-——Mr. Musgrave, 
the newly appointed Lieut. Governor of Newfoundland, has 
roceeded to his destination, by way of Halifax.————Sir 
erick Murchison writes to the Times that his geographical 
friends and himself have resolved to bring about the erection 
of a suitable monument to commemorate the exploits of Capt. 
¢.————The tiny brig Vision, bound hence to England, 
may almost be put into the list of the missing. She was last 
seen, in the neighbourhood of Cape Race.————Just_two 


, | centuries ago, Oct. 12, 1664, the last Dutch Fort on the Dela- 


ware was taken by the English, and the conquest of the 
New-Netherlands was complete. The New-York Historical 
Society commemorated this event on Wednesday evening, at 
Cooper Institute, by a Knickerbocker gathering. The ora- 
tion was delivered by J. Romeyn Brodhead, LL.D., who 
was very eloquent on England’s lust of power, &c.—always 
an acceptable theme before an American audience.——-—— 
In estimating the statistics of the cotton trade, it should be 
remembered that East India bales are small, not weighing 
more than a third or a fourth of those shipped at New Orleans 
or Charleston. Mr. H. Ward Beecher gave notice in 
his pulpit last Sunday morning that, he would, on Sunday 
evenings, until after the Presidential election, preach sermons 
which some people might call political. The Independent 
makes the announcement, and characteristically asks: “ What 
is the use of a pulpit unless it seeks to teach men their duty ?” 
——A portion of the rock below the Citadel at Quebec 
has fallen, crushing three dwellings on Champlain street, and 
causing the loss of several lives-——The Turkish govern- 
ment has declined to acknowledge the award of the Emperor 
of the French relative to the Suez canal, and has fallen back 
on its original plea, the repudiation of the concession. Mean- 
while, however, the works are going on. 
—__ > 


A Pieasant Repty.—Baron de Rothschild possesses the 
most voluminous collection of begging letters that any fin- 
ancier ever received. They form a complete series. Among 
the number is one lately addressed to the baron, containing 
the very tempting proposition that for the bagatelle of 50,000f. 
the writer would engage to show how he could prolong his 
life to the age of 150 years. The following is the baron’s 
reply :—“ Sir,—It has frequently happened to me to be 
threatened with death if 1 did not give asum of money. You 
are certainly the first that has ever asked me for it in propos- 
ing to prolong my life. Your proposition is, without doubt, 
far better and more humane. But my religion teaches me 
that we are all under the hand of God, and I will not do 
anything to withdraw myself from His decress. My refusal, 
moreover, does not in any way attack your discovery, from 
which you will not fail, I hope, to profit yourself. Regretting 
that I cannot accede to your proposal, I sincerely congratulate 
you on the 150 years which you are called on to live in this 
world.—Accept, &c., J. pbk RoruscHiLD.”—Massager dw Midi. 








Operatic MANAGEMENT.—* * I can conceive of no 
greater triumph for an impressario, than to be able to say that 
he has abolished all excuses for disappointing the public. To 
do away with colds, and deny to the throat its too facile 
hoarseness, would indeed be a meritorious achievement. 
The squering of the circle, the transmutation of metals, the 
distillation of the waters of eternal life, even the discovery of 
perpetual motion itself, were nothing to it. But, alas, there 
is a homely proverb which says you may bring a horee to the 
water, but you cannot make him drink, and—forgive the 
feeble pun—you may take a hoarse singer to the stage, but 
you cannot make him sing. I have in my memory at this 
moment a little illustrative instance. A refractory tenor, 
during one of my Cuban trips, concluded that it was desirable 
to be sick. The weather was fine and the volantes presented 
unusual charms. It was despotic, perhaps, and decidedly 
ungallant; but the tenor was arrested by the authorities. His 
name had heen announced on the bills, and that was their 
justification. Imagine the supreme relief that this event occa- 
sioned me. There was to be no disappointment. I had at 
last reached the blessed land where colds and hoarseness 
were ignored. The object of my life was accomplished. I 
had found the Atlantis of all managerial desire, and was 
never to be unhappy again. The:evening came. Precisely 
at the appointed hour my tenor was delivered to me, guarded 
by four armed soldiers. ‘The stage was before him, their 
bayonets behind. In the dress circle was the dignitary who 
had caged the unwilling singer. A savage glare was directed 
to the scene as the culprit made his entry, and then the 
audience listened. The are listening yet, for that resolute 
man refused to open his mouth. The stream was there, you 
perceive, but he would not drink. -* *—MMaz Maretzek. 





PorTRAIT OF A CABINET MrnistER.—The London Spectator, 
which is a very constant and thorough advocate of the North, 
thus opens an article on American affairs: “ No one with any 
respect for political principle or modesty likes Mr. Seward. 
He has few rivals in that art of vulgar political thimbleri 
which is always conjuring age principles into trifles an 
trifles into great principles. He probes a great civil war and 
finds nothing but a ninety days’ squabble beneath it ; he waves 
his rhetorical wand and the monstrous F pwene of Slavery dis- 
appears from the causes of conflict, and nothing remains but 
some trifling political jealousy which it needs only the adroit 
and persuasive statesmanship of such men as Mr. Seward to 
soothe-entirely to rest.” 


ADVICE ON THE Bantrine System.—At the late meeting 
of the British Association at Bath, the President of the 
physiological district “ over the question of desirability 
of reducing the bulk of a given individual as a matter which 
must always be left to private judgment, and to be dealt with 
according to particular circumstances; but he thought it 
would be an evil to the nation, both bodily and mentally, if 
the system of reduction were to become at all general, and 
that, on the contrary, regarding the whole population, there 
was more need to add to than to lessen the weight of the 
body. His own experience was, that a very serious diminution 
inh, — bodily and mental vigour followed the working out of 

plan. 





Obituary. 

Waiter Savace Lanpor.—The erratic genius and 
strange life of this deceased man-of-letters merits a fuller re- 
cord than can here have place. Waiting therefore another 
opportunity, we borrow, from the Z7ribune, a compact sketch 
of his life and writings. The death (says that journa)) of this 
celebrated literary patriarch is announced by the European 
steamer to have taken place on the 17th ult., at Florence, 
which had been his adopted home for several years. He had 

aay reached the advanced age of ninety , having been 
anuary 80, 1775. He received his early education under 
tutors at Rugby school, and studied for some time at 








xford, although he did not take a degree, Hig father in- 





tended him for the army, and afterwards for the profession of 
law, but the bent of his own mind strongly inclined him to 
literary career, and soon after leaving Oxford in 1795, he pub- 
lished a volume of poems. In 1798 this was succeeded b 
“ Gebir,” a poem of great pretension and considerable cele. 
brity. On the death of his father a few years afterwards, he 
succeeded to a large estate, to the improvemient of which he 
devoted much time and a liberal sum of money. He did not, 
however, escape the usual perplexities of inexperienced men 
in the management of a great landed property, and disgusted 
with the behaviour of his tenantry, he sold off the whole es-- 
tate, which to a certain extent had been in the family for seven 
hundred years, and ordered the splendid mansion which he 
had built to be pulled down. Determining to reside for the 
future on the continent, he engaged in the movement of the 
Spanish patriots against Napoleon in 1808, raising a body of 
troops at his own expense, and receiving the commission of 
Colonel in the Spanish army, which he resigned on the resto- 
ration of King Ferdinand. In 1815 he removed to Italy, living 
for seven years in the Palace of the Medici at Florence, sub- 
sequently purchasing a magnificent villa near that city. The 
work on which his reputation mainly depends, “ Imaginary 
Conversations,” was issued in 1824-29. This was followed by 
“Pericles and Aspasia,” and several smaller works, which are 
scarcely known even by name, beyond a very limited circle of 
readers. He was a man of violent prejudices, erratic and 
bigotted in his tastes, of a harsh and irritable temper, but of 
great originality of mind, a bold and vigorous thinker, and a 
writer of masterly power of expression, 

JosHua Bates, Esq.—Our advices from Europe inform us 
that Joshua Bates, the eminent London banker, of the house 
of Messrs. Baring Brothers, and Co., a native of the State of 
Massachusetts, died on the 24th inst., at his seat, New Lodge, 
Windsor Forest, in his 76th year. After several years’ 
residence in the. North of Europe, as agent for his employers 
in Boston, Mr, Bates, in the year 1826, through the influence 
of Messrs. Baring Brothers and Co., formed a house in London, 
in connection with Mr. John Baring, son of Sir Thomas 
Baring, under the firm of Bates and Baring. On the death of 
the late Mr, Holland, these gentlemen were both made 
partners in the house of Baring Brothers and Co., of which 
Mr. Bates has ever since been an active and efficient member, 
and to which his uncommon abilities, knowledge and judg- 
ment, have given nota little of the power it now exercises 
over the greater interest both of Europe and America. On 
one occasion (says a Boston paper), at least, this action has 
been direct and official. For when, in the year 1854, a com- 
mission was arranged with full powers to make a final settle- 
ment of all claims from citizens of the United States, on the 
British Government, and from subjects of Great Britain 
against the United States, but chiefly for spoliations commit- 
ted during the war of 1812-14, Mr. Bates, under the provisions 
of the treaty, was appointed umpire between the English and 
the American Commissioners, in all cases where they should 
disagree. The position was an honourable and delicate one, 
involving not only great pecuniary interests of individuals, 
but the feelings of the respective countries towards each other, 
which might easily have been roused by imputations of injus- 
tice or unfairness. Tlie two Commissioners, as had been 
foreseen, often disagreed. Mr. Bates decided between them, 
plainly, promptly and faithfully ; and it is enough to say of 
his decisions that the voice of complaint regarding them has 
not been heard in either of the countries between which he 
was thus called to hold the balance. 

This highly esteemed gentleman has left only one surviving 
child, Madame Van de Weyer, wife of the Belgian Minister 
in London. This lady has long been on terms of great 
intimacy with her Majesty, Queen Victoria. 


At Washington, Roger B. Taney, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States.—At Bermuda, of yellow fever, Dr. 
Gallagher, R. N.—At Port Royal, Jamaica, the Rev. Thomas Howe, 
the higbly-esteemed Chaplain of H. M. s, Aboukir.—At Tedding- 
ton, Edward King, Esq., late of the 9th Lancers.—At Bere Regis, 
Dorset, Carrington Ley, Clerk, M.A., for 46 years vicar of the 

arish.—At his seat, Clyro Court, near Hay, Radnorshire, T. B. 

eynors-Baskerville, Esq., formerly M. P. for the County.—At 
Rome, Cardinal Bedini, who visited this country during the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Pierce. He was deemed an enemy of free 
speech and thought. In these days, such a reputation would be 
no bar to popularity. 


Appotutmenis. 


Capt. R. F. Burton, H. M. Consul at Fernando Po, to be H. M. 
Consul at Santos, Brazil.—Sir Herbert Edwardes, is to succeed Sir 
R. Montgomery as Lieut.-Governor of the Punjab.—C. A. Sinclair, 
Esq., now Consul at Chinkiang, to be Consul at Foo-chow-foo.— 
F. Th Esq., now Consul at Ningpo, to be Consul at Chinkiang. 
—W. H. Fittock, Esq., now British Vice-Consul at Shanghue, to 
be H. M. Consul at Ningpo. 








Army. 


It is rumoured that the Government contemplates”a large 
reduction in the militia force ——From an official return just 
published it appears that the cases of sickness in the French 
army have been two and a-half times as numerous as in the 
British, but that the number constantly non-effective from 
sickness and the sick time to each soldier have been nearly 
identical in the two services.——At the recent Grand féte of 
the Wilts Rifle Association, in Wilton Park, Lord Palmerston 
impressed upon his hearers the necessity of good shooting, 
with a quaint mixture of undeniable sense and dry humour— 
“to move to meet an enemy, without being able to bring him 
down, is only getting nearer danger yourselves.” 


Navy. 


The Barracouta, 6, from Bermuda, arrived at Halifax, on 
the 10th inst. She sailed thence on the 5th, and brings tidings, 
we regret to say, that the yellow fever had broken out afresh, 
and there was a panic in regard to it at some of the parishes. 
—The Cygnet, 5, has arrived at Halifax from Bermuda.— 
We are sorry to learn that Lt. Paget, of the Phaeton, 39, was 
killed on board that ship rms | while she lay at a port in 
the West Indies, by the falling of a gear block from one of the 
yards.—Several U. S. war steamers have been and are cruising 
off the coast of Nova Scotia. They are hospitably received, 
when they go in to Halifax.——A Liverpool paper announces 
an adaptation of screw-propellers, by which the present velo- 
city attainable may be quintupled. A model only has yet 
been constructed——Messrs. John Brown and Co., of the 
Atlas Works, Sheffield, have succeeded in rolling an iron 
plate, six feet by seven feet, and thirteen and a-half inches 





thick. The plate has been forwarded to Shoeburyness, where 
it will be exposed to a very trying test. 


—Lieuts: Hambley to Orontes;- Bullock to Zu 





APPOINTMENTS. 
ryaius; Clavering, to command the Sharpshooter, commd, 
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New Publications. 


Elaborate analysis of phenomenal experience is the sub- 
stance of a remarkably intellectual novel, called Hmily Chester, 
just published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. An epigraph, 
from Goethe, signifies, upon the title-page, the scope and 
point of the work: “It is in her monstrosities that Nature 
discloses to us her secrets.” The heroine is a woman of ex- 
traordinary spiritual and physical beauty, rare strength of in- 
tellect, and excessive sensibility. She is represented, also, as 
possessing vast longing and capability for love, but as never 
finding, outside of herself, a nature entirely complementary to 
her own. This, in itself, is pain. But this pain becomes 
misery, when, yielding to the force of circumstances, and a 
strong will, she becomes the wife of a man, who is repulsive 
to her physical organization. He, indeed, is noble in mind 
and thoroughly good; but he is a continual offence to her 
sensitive nervous system. For awhile, however, she succeeds 
in keeping the secret of this aversion—since she sympathizes 
with his intellect, honours his excellence, and appreciates his 
love for herself. At length he learns the truth. Then, upor his 
part, commences the discipline of self-abnegation. He surrounds 
her with everything of beauty and luxury, that can contribute 
to her happiness, and sacrifices himself in al! possible respects, 
consistent with honour. He even contrives that she shalj 
have the innocent society of a rival—a man whose nature is, to 
some extent, congenial with herown. Thereupon her suffer. 
ings are intensified. . She slowly withers and droops away, 
dying in marble beauty. 

As a portraiture of morbid emotional experience the book 
is truthful, powerful, and affecting. As a mere story, it does 
not strongly interest the imagination. It has little plot, and its 
incidents are few and ordinary. But its principal characters 
are boldly drawn, and several of its scenes are fraught with 
intense passion and strong dramatic effect. We may instance 
the husband’s discovery of the secret of his wife’s aversion, on 
page 185 ; the wife’s struggle between nature and duty, on page 
245; the parting of Emily and Frederick, on page 350; and 
the closing scene, which reveals Emily’s death, and her hus- 
band’s anguish. In these, and, indeed, in all the scenes, there 
is peculiar fidelity to life—though the life is unique. The 
lesson of the story is that Nature cannot be insulted with im- 
punity; that suffering is the inevitable punishment of any 
infraction of the law of affinity in marriage; and that the 
steadfast and thorough performance of duty, through what- 
ever care, and peril, and anguish, develops the noblest type 
of character, and fits the soul for the life that we hope for, 
beyond the grave. 

In describing this narrative in outline, we run no risk of 
forestalling the reader’s enjoyment of the novel. It does not, 
apparently, aim to interest as a mere story. Its author— 
seemingly a woman—has probably studied Goethe’s “ Elective 
Affinities,” and has herein illustrated the philosophy of that 
work, for those, and only those, who are interested in study- 
ing the phenomena of love. We do not perceive that any- 
thing new is revealed in the story; but it certainly reiterates 
well established truths, with earnestness and effective novelty. 
Its incidental social pictures are truthful and pleasant, and its 
style, though somewhat verbose, is musical and vigorous. 





“War is cruelty and you cannot refine it.” So said the 
Federal General Sherman, in his recent famous letter to the 
Mayor of Atlanta. This is the exact truth, exactly stated. 
Hence we fail to see any poetry in war. In this age, prolific 
of steeples and school-houses, there ought never to be occasion 
for a resort to the arbitrament of force—the argument of bar- 
barity. If there be occasion, and war comes, it comes as a 
terrible evil upon all concerned. It arouses and intensifies 
all manner of bad passions; it poisons public morality; it 
generates a feverish and reckless state of public sentiment ; it 
brings sorrow in its train, and care, and debt, cursing the fu- 
ture no less than the present. No good has ever come out of 
it, in the past, and there is no reason to suppose that To-Day, 
in this respect, is wiser than Yesterday. Worst of all war is 
civil war—the mad strife of men, who—agreeably to the spirit 
of religion, the ties of blood, and the demands of civilized so- 
ciety—should be brethren. Yet upon this most baleful root 
of monstrous evil and woe we sometimes find engrafted the 
flowers of poesy. A most unnatural union! It is true, in- 
deed, that the heroism of self-sacrifice, and the pathos of 
grief, which are illustrated in war—the former some- 
times, the latter often—are essentially poetic, and 
rightly and naturally inspire the poetic mind. But 
war itself yields no such inspiration. Accordingly, we 
are not surprised to find that the best passages in Mr. George 
H. Boker’s Poems of the War—just published, in an elegant 
little volume, by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields—are those in 
which he refrains from glorifying war itself, to celebrate some 
special deed of self-sacrifice, or some particular phase of 
pathos, incidental to it. Meanwhile the fundamental idea of 
his book would seem to be that the American civil war is 
holy, because it is waged for the liberation of the enslaved 
negro, and thus for the good of the entire human race, and 
that it is carried on, in a perfectly pure and patriotic 
spirit, by the noblest and grandest nation upon earth. This 
theory we do not care to discuss; though we may properly 
enough submit the remark that liberty existed in ‘the world 
before the American Republic was even dreamed of, and 
would, probably, continue to exist,even though that Republic 
should be converted into the preposterous anomaly of what is 
called a “Democratic Empire.” We may add, with all 
Tespect to the many virtues of the American people, that 


{ fact, and America as she exists in the ideals of her most in- 


tellectual men. Amongst these Mr. Boker occupies no infe- 
rior position. We have often heretofore expressed our ad- 
miration for his genius, together with our conviction that he 
deservedly ranks with the best poets of his country. But—as 
we noted, several weeks since, in allusion to Tennyson’s 
“Enoch Arden”—it does not follow, because a man has genius, 
that he always writes equally well, and that what he writes is 
always entirely admirable. Our esteem for Mr. Boker as a 
poet is certainly not increased by these “ Poems of the War.” 
The matter of them is, for the most part, mere physical en- 
thusiasm. The manner is what might be expected from a 
capable, scholarly, and experienced artist—though this is less 
polished than in many of his earlier works. One of the best 
specimens of Mr. Boker’s fancy and style, herein furnished, is 
the following, entitled 
IDLENESS. 
If { do no more than this, 
I do something grand, I wis. 
I do no more than slumber 

Where these locust- blossoms cumber 

The young grass, while in and out 

Voyage the humming bees about ; 

And the fields of new-turned land, 

in long brown waves on every hand, 

Mix their strong life-giving smell 

With the violets of the dell, 

Till I, half drunk with country gladness, 

Forget the moody city-sadness ;— 


If Ido no more than gaze, . 
Through the flimsy spring-tide haze, 
Far into the sapphire deeps. 

Where white cloud after white cloud creeps ; 
Or watch the triumph of the sun, 
When his western stand is won, 

And crimson stain and golden bar 
Are drawn across the evening star; 
And slowly broaden on my sight 
The — of the deeper night, 

Till I, o’ertaken with boding sorrow, 
Shrink from inevitable to-morrow ;— 


If I do no more than look 

Into that dark and awful book 

Which, like a prophet’s fatal scroll, 

Lies open in my deathless soul; 

Whose pictured joy and pictured woe 
Mean more than any man may know ; 
Close secret, hidden in death and birth, 
Reflex and prophecy of earth ; 

With earth’s sweet sounds and scented blooms, 
Its —— and its solemn glooms, 

All things the senses care about, 

As clear within us as without; 

As if from us creation grew 

In some strange way, we one time knew :— 
If I dono more than this, 

I do something grand, I wis. 


In conclusion, reverting for a moment to his warlike strains, 
we must remark that we have nothing but pity for the intatua- 
tion of Mr. Boker, displayed in his two or three anathemas, 
launched against England. If he does not know, his Govern- 
ment does, that it is only the forbearance of that country which 
has preserved his own from additional evils. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Autobiography of a London Detective. By Waters. 


Dick and Fitegerald. 
ar ner or Humours of Uncle Abe. By Andrew 
eru 


ii eoagdaraahcasgesnesbeteteeas coat easiest J. FP. Feeks, 
Democratic Presidential Campaign McClellan and 
PUNIOOUN MORIN, orig 6 dice voce soba geasescev one Sunonsnae Ditto. 
Life of Abraham Lincoln. By A. A. Abott]......... T. R. Dawley. 
——__@————_—_— 


“RIENZI” IN FRENCH. 


M. Karcher has republished from the Revue du Progrés a 
tragedy on Rienzi, which is interesting to the English reader 
on several accounts. Itis professedly based upon Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton’s “ Rienzi,” and it is not a little curious to 
compare the English and French conception and workman- 
ship in part materié. But M. Karcher does not write with 
the experience of an ordinary Frenchman only. He is a pro- 
fessor at Woolwich, and as such we have some reason to 
imagine more or less familiar with the peculiar nature of 
English freedom and the working of Englishinstitutions. He 
is also deeply versed in the history and vicissitudes of French 
aspiration after freedom. Evidently a man of refined educa- 
tion and solid attainments, his versification and style are 
attractive, and if not classical in the French sense of that 
word, yet certainly so in a sense which would be admitted by 
most English readers. His treatment is clear, dignified, and 
on a level with his subject, and his diction elegant, terse, and 
with a certain well-balanced and not over-strained vigour. If, 
again, we return to the comparison already suggested between 
the English writer’s workmanship and his own, the result, we 
think, is manifestly in the Frenchman’s favour. It is not 
impossible that if Sir Bulwer Lytton were to rewrite his novel 
now he would write something very different, and nearer per- 
haps to the elementary conditions of historical fiction. As it 
is his “ Rienzi” is scarcely to be surpassed in tawdry unreality. 
Perhaps in our view M. Karcher has not come very near to 
what we must call historical nature. But then heis never 
tawdry, although he is sometimes conventionally sentimental 
according to the French pattern of sentimentality, There 
are no “ Hark ye, Tribune!” returned the Saxon, doggedly : 
or, “Ah! my modest friend—the alternative?” or, “I brain 
myself against the stone wall! Better such a death than the 
rack,” and other such tenth-rate clap-trap. But, on the other 
hand, M. Karcher’s Nina and Irene are unmistakeably 
Parisian ladies, “grandes dames par excellence,” with the 
conventional Parisian sentiment and the Parisian varnish, 
between which and the age of Rienzi there isa gulf which 
Sir Bulwer Lytton’s genius was not calculated to span and 
M. Karcher not thought it necessary even to discern. 

elo, Nina’s page, sings at her feet just such aditty as a 
Parisian audience would delight to hear :— 


** Quittant les cendres de sa mere, 
L’exile tuit de son pays,” 
= Nina weeping, “in an elegant négligé” “on a sopha,” 
es,.— 
"4 Oh ! V’exil c’est l’oubli, mais l’oubli c’est la mort.” 


But these are the more su cial literary aspects. of M. 
Karcher’s drama. The ek ys Aomm of it to our mind lies in 





_ there is a very decided difference between the America of 
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the undercurrent of his views on the of liberty, both 
oe refined and educated Pandionn atone Frenchmaa 


— 
long resident in this country. It is indeed remarkable to 
mm the hold which the ideal of freedum drawn from the 

tin classics still has upon the inmost grain of the French 
liberal i tion. All the French revolutions of this cen- 
tury and a long sojourn in England have not eradicated from 
M. er’s mind the fundamental idea of a poetical-tribune 
vindicating the rights of the proletariat against the accursed 
despotism of an accursed pairiciat, and substituting for that 
despotism—what? not the tempered and balanced organism 
of co-existent and relative rights and duties which we call 
constitutional liberty, but the poetical despotism of a poetically 
perfect man! It might have been expected that the feudal 
system already in full growth in the days of Rienzi would 
have overborne the classical element even in the French mind 
but it is quaint to notice how completely the old ideas o 
tribune, plebs, and patrician override every notion of modern 
constitutionalism, even amid the incongruous nomenclature of 
barons, popes, and prelates. No doubt this is easily to be 
accounted for. France has been the chief political legatee of 
ancient Rome. Rome, it may be said, died in Gaul. In Gaul 
more than any other European country the traditions of the: 
Roman world and the institutions and literature of the Roman 
Empire lingered on, and permanently leavened all French 
thought, leaving behind them the seeds of Cesarism on the 
one hand, and unconstitutional republicanism, that is to say 
revolution, on the other, Hence, to use a much hackneyed 
illustration, the Robespierres and St. Justs of the great French 
Revolution were in al their thoughts and aims enthusiastically 
Roman and enthusiasticaily classical. And hence more 
generally it may be said that the two poles between which 
all French political association oscillates are Imperialism and 
the Tribunate. But there is another cause for this tendency 
in the French mind, and that is the nature of the French mind 
itself. Constitutionalism is not naturally indigenous or wel- 
come-to the Celt. It is too concrete, at once too ee yet 
artificial, too haggling and sequacious, too minute, ped ling, 
and slow of growth, too essentially dependent in its more 
elementary forms on solid mediocrity, too troublesomely akin 
to the common-place and common sense, and therefore too 
remote from the abstract and ideal,—above all things too 
dependent on the one thing most abhorrent to the clear, 
chivalrous, logical, and ideal Celtic view of life, and that is 
the mutual spirit of compromise. Between Cesar and the 
people the ultimate appeal is revolution. Compromise is the 
ultimate term of constitutional freedom. Accordingly com- 
promise is the last word of the English statesman, while “ All 
or Nothing,” that is to say revolution, is the “dernier mot” 
of the Celtic politician. 

The study of medisevalism and the remarkable penetration 
of French historians in abstract poiitical investigation have of 
course tended to change the plane of French observation. 
Between the Abbé Vertot’s Roman Republic and De Tocque- 
ville’s America or Guizotv’s European civilization, between 
Rollin and Ampére, there is an intellectual stratum. And 
Rienzi is now of course a more congeuial theme to modern 
French thought than Brutus or the Gracchi. But even on 
this new field the old classical tendencies re-appear like 
invisible ink before the fire the moment the superincumbent 
weight of historical discussion and description is removed, 
and the French imagination is left to its own devices in 
dramatic fiction. Rienzi in M. Karcher’s hands is not a 
Hampden sturdily standing with his foot planted on his 
(Hampden’s) rights alone, but a “holy apostle of Heaven and 
of humanity.” The author’s dedication of his drama to 
Victor Hugo is extremely characteristic :-— 


“ Quand une ére est eclose, un homme l’inaugure, 
Saint apdtredu ciel et de Phumanité, 
Rienzi, comme toi, servit la liberté : 
Et Vhistoire a sacré cette auguste figure.”’ 


The tragedy opens with a “tumult” and cries ot death to 
the highborn “ robbers,” death to the highborn “ plunderers.” 


“* A mort tous les brigands ! A mort tous les pillards!’” 


And at the outset Cecco, the representative of the modern 
“ ouvrier,” sums up the popular feeling in the words,— 
“* Au profit des seigneurs le peuple est desuni ; 
L’un hurle “ Colonna!’ autre crie ‘ Orsini!” 
Je dis: A bas tout noble et mort a tous les traitres! 
Vous vous laissez toujours exploiter par des maitres. 
Que nous fait la noblesse ?—elle nous enchaina, 
A bas les Orsini! a mert tout Colonna!’” 


Then comes the sentimental element of the modern French 
crowd. The women fall in ecstacies overthe haughty refine- 
ment of the young nobles. One woman seeing en, who 
is the virtuous young nobleman of the piece, cries,— 


“** Comparez ce jeune homme au brutal forgeron ; 
Voyez son air hautain, les yeux pleins de tendresse.’ ” 


to which another replies,— 
*«* admire, en m’enivrant, sa grace enchanteresse.’ ’’ 


When Rienzi passionately declaims his love of his country 
he thinks of it as a nurse of heroes, the land of Spartacus, 
the cradle of self-sacrifice, and ot “ political faith,” of masculine 
virtues, and antique eloquence. But when he enters into 
closer details we come at once on “the rights of man,” 
liberty and equality :— 
“La naturea donne du vin, du ble, des fleurs: 

Les grands vous ont tout pris, vous laissant les douleurs. 

Moi, mes concitoyens, je sens votre misere, 

Et j’a-~ faim avec vous, et mon ceeur se resserre; 

Car je uis votre egal, un citoyen Romain ; 

Homme, je sympathise avec tout étre humain.” 


We have already reached the limits of our space, within 
which we could only hupe to indicate the general tendency ot 
the very interesting and exceedingly clever and scholarly play 
before us, Any Englishman who in his own language could 
write anything half so refined, vigorous, and carefully 
modelled, would be considered to have accomplished a dis- 
tinguished literary feat—London paper. 

a 


MATCH AGAINST TIME; A CONTRAST. 


It was probably not to hear what Lord Palmerston had to 
say—not to criticize or to be instructed by his ments— 
that what the reporter calls the élite of the county of Wiltshire 
assembled on Wednesday last. They came to see an unex- 
ampled phenomenon—a spectacle such as land has never 
seen before. For all the ordinary purposes of a Prime Min- 
ister, Lord Palmerston has perhaps lost some of his efficiency. 
He cannot quite control the unruly combination of Ministers 
whom, when he was afew years younger, he brought together. 
Hie, Sheneeies of ne Danae sets him as Semana. me 
his Foreign Secretary is purpet leading to trou! 

But still he is not the less one land’s wonders—her 
choicest and rarest show. He is such a e Minister as she 


merits are in the one word that he is 
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English people love that kind of show which consists in the 
exhibition of difficulties overcome by vigour and pluck. They 
will come ther in thousands to see Blondin cook an 
omelette on a tight rope, or to witness the feat of a woman 
walking a thousand miles in a thousand hours. The objects 
to be seen are not otherwise fascinating, and the feats per- 
formed do not argue any very lofty merits in the performer. 
But there is something in itself attractive in the spectacle of 
unparalleled effort to overcome the obstacles of natural law. 
The as feeling towards Lord Palmerston is of the same 
kind. His speeches may not be models of eloquence; they 
may even be remarkable for vacuity. But they derive a value 
that cannot be surpassed from this—that they are the speeches 
of a Prime Minister of eighty. He is orming a kind of 
match with time, holding on to his office in spite of the 
advances of time, and defying time to do his worst. As 
months go on, the interest deepens. The feat becomes more 
and more extraordinary, the match more and more exciting. 
All the world ought to crowd together, while yet there is time, 
to see a performance that will some day be a matter of curious 
historical. record, and to hear such speeches as have never 
before been made under such a weight of years. It will depend 
on Lord Palmerston’s strength, or his pleasure, or the advan- 
tage whicl: he thinks his freequent appearances may produce 
for his party, how long he will display his remarkable phys: 
ical powers for the astonishment and entertainment of 
provincial fellow-countrymen. But he may be quite sure that, 
so long as he is willing to continue the exhibition, he will 
find no lack of spectators. 

Those who witnessed the spectacle and heard him speak of 
Lord Herbert can hardly have refrained from a ey | the 
different lot which has attended the two men. The com- 
parative endurance cf different bodily frames is a mystery 
that defies all antecedent prediction and all subsequent ex- 
ae. Half Lord Palmerston's career wus run before 

rd Herbert had left college. When Lord Herbert was 
born, Lord Palmerston was a young official, given no promise 
of future eminence, distinguished only by his reluctance to 
take part in debate, and his unbending Tory principles. 
When Lord Herbert reached his majority, Lord Palmerston 
had but recently come to the conclusion that he had been a 
subordinate official long enough, and had calculated that a 
change from unbending Toryism to an intense Reforming 
zeal would compensate in solid advantage for the slight 
damage of credit it might involve. Lord Herbert entered 

the political arena. He became Lord Palmerston’s opponent, 
auc then he became his follower. He rose rapidly in fame 
and power, and men spoke of him as the successor obviously 
destined to wear Lord Palmerston’s mantle when it fell. 
But the labour which seem; to have infused vital strength into 
his chief was deadly to him. He had every quality needed 
for a power’ul and long-lived statesman, except the peu de 
zéle, which is the —7. possible condition of a protracted 
struggle against the toil of English politics. His heart was in 
his work, and therefore he did it well—and died. He left 
Lord Palmerston, who had been in office at his birth, still in 
office at his death, and still in office three years later to pay a 
tribute for his memory. He lived, however, to see the last 
change in his chief’s eventful life. The Palmerston whom he 
remembered first as a Tory, and then as a Reformer, became, 
for all practical purposes, again a Tory before he died. It was 
a few months before Lord Herbert’s death that Lord Palmer- 
ston, after many years of insincere adhesion, finally renounced 
Reform. A recollection of his own career, and a survey of 
the politicians he has around him, must give Lord Palmerston 
a very cynical feeling touching the convictions or the con- 
sistency of public men. His Cabinet is a collection of the 
statesmen who, at various periods of his life, have been bitterly 
opposed to him. Forty years ago, he was a Tory, and Lord 
Russell was‘a Whig. Twenty years ago, he was a Whig, and 
Mr. Gladstone was a Conservative. And it was but six years 
ago that both combined with Mr. Gibson to turn him out of 
office. The list of transmutations is not complete without the 
mention of the one remaining statesman of an older day whom 
his Ministry does not coutain. Lord Derby forty years ago 
was his opponent, a little more then thirty years ago was his 
colleague, and now is his opponent again. The roll of changes 
is probably closed now, and his friends and adversaries will 
remain as they are up to the end. In other countries—where 
events when they move at all, move more precipitately—there 
would be nothing surprising in such acareer. But it is pro- 
bably some time since the witness, and the subject, of so 
many political conversions has addressed an English audience. 
Associated with such memories, exhibiting such marvellous 
physical powers, Lord Palmerston is privileged to speak 
without avy solicitude as to the amount of matter which his 
speeches may contain, and it is a privilege of which he is 
* obviously determined fully to avail himself—Saturday Re- 
view, Sept. 24th. 
_—- > 
AFRICAN Exptorers.—There is a marked and significant 
difference of character between the earlier and the more recent 
explorers of Africa, who have taken their departure, or the 
authority oftheir mission from England. Such authority was 
ven by the African Company, which was founded in London 

n 1618, to Thompson, the Barbary merchant, whose task was 

of no more especially noble character than to ascend the 
Gambia in search of gold. Thompson went up that river as 
far as Tenda, where he met that violentedeath which caused 
him to be recorded as the first victim, if not the first martyr, in 
the cause of African discovery. Feeble and resultless 
were the few attempts that were made till another century 
had pi . The London African Commear was almost 
bankrupt in 1723, when the first Duke of Chandos found him- 
self at its head as director. His Grace hoped to restore the 
company to solvency by renewed endeavours in search of 
gold: and it was under his auspices that Capt. Stibbs ascend- 
ed the Gambia; but only to be turned back at Tenda, like his 
predecessors. A similar result was experienced in various 
subsequent expeditions. The shallows and sand-banks were 
barriers that kept the supposed golden heart of Africa secure 
from the covetous desire of the outer world. 

are old men living who can remember the year in 
which a new and more honourable a bak ow to this 
cause of African discovery. Men of distingu' dignity in 
the ranke of nobility, the church, science, and commerce, 
associated themselves together in the year 1788, and, makin, 
their wealth pipers to 4 pete ston an the —_ o 
enterprise, in place of being influen y mercenary motives, 
Saber moved by purer springs of action. Central Africa 
‘was now to be explored, with a view to the advancement ot 





have taken Africa for their field of enterprise on their own re- 
sponsibility, or under the sanction of the Government, or with 
the authority of religious missions here at home. Capt. Speke’s 
appearence ut the Royal Geographical Society, on his return 
from Victoria Nyanza, will not be forgotten by the assembly 
there met to welcome him, and to listen to the first notice of 
his bag ong from his own lips. That Society is the represent- 
ative of the old African Association of 1788, the latter having 
merged into the former in the year 1831. In that year, he 
who was to prove the most successful of their legates, if we 
may use that term, was a boy running about bis native 
Somersetshire fields, with barely five light years upon his 
head. What laurels he was destined, and was determined, to 
reap betore that fatal day of the last week when in a peaceful 


-meadow, and by the side of a kinsman, he fell by the weapon 


which he had himself.loaded, and which he that day bore ! 
This Indian soldier'‘and African traveller was born at Jor- 
dans, in Somersetshire, in 1827 ; and to the‘last nourished that 
pridein his home and his country which distinguished all 
pete ne tribes and individuals from the Arab to the Swiss. 
— aum. 


A Survey or JERvusaALem.—A se t and four privates 
of the Royal Engineers sailed from Southampton last week 
for Alexandria, on their way to Jerusalem. They are going 
out to make an exact topographical survey of the city an 
neighbourhood, including all its more famous hills and valleys. 
It sounds strange to hear that so necessary a work has never 
yet been done. We have a few elevations, a few sections; 
but the figures and plans of travellers differ very considerably 
One from another. Yet the most important questions often 
turn upon the relative heights of Gareb, Zion and Bezetha. 
We hope that in this new effort to extend our knowledge of 
holy sites every care will be taken to allay the natural jea- 
lousy of the Turkish Government. In the eyes of Surraya Pasha, 
Jerusalem is not & great monument so much as it is a great 
fortress ; and many of us know with what sternness a Christian 
people refuses to admit foreigners into its strongholds. On 
no pretence whatever should we permit French military 
engineers to make a survey of Gibraltar, nor would the Aus- 
trians allow Italian engineers to map and measure the ap- 
proaches of Venice. But the new Sultan is a liberal ruler; 
and if proper courtesy is used towards his officers, leave to 
carry on these interesting labours will probably not be 
denied.— Ditto. <a 

Tue Two Frie.tp-Marsuats.—The difference between the 
two Field-marshals of the Waterloo campaign is strongly 
marked in the correspondence touching the destruction of the 
Bridge of Jena, which all the Duke’s authority and diploma- 
tic generalship was required to prevent. Immediately on the 
entrance of the Prussians into Paris after the Convention of 
the 3rd of July, Prince Blucher proclaimed his intention to 
levy upon that capital a contribution of four millions sterling, 
and of the complete outfit for 110,000 men. At the same time 
his engineers commenced mining operations for blowing up 
the bridge which bore a name so obnoxious to Prussian sus- 
ceptibility. The French highway authorities offered to re- 
christen the bridge after “le nom désiré de Louis XVIIL., ce 
qui satisferait-4 la fois la nation Prussienne et la nation 
Frangaise.” Wellington strenuously urged his colleague to 
wait till the pleasure of the Allied Sovereigns was known, 
before completing irreparably this arbitrary act of retaliation. 
His despatches are to be found in the series published long 
ago. Biucher was inexorable to reason. The answer of the 
obstinate old hussar is published here for the first time, and is 
worth giving at length :— 

“‘La destruction du pont de Jéna est une affaire nationale. 
L’opinion public s’est prononcée sur elle trop hautement pour 

ue je pourrai oser d’y contrevenir et de m/’attirer les reproches 
de la nation et de Parmée. C’est pourquoi je ne peux pas changer 
ma résolution.—Que Votre Altesse méme n’a pas prononcé dans 
sa lettre trés‘honorée le nom du pont de Jéna, vraisemblablement 
pour ménager nous Prassiens, quoiqu’elle doit connaitre ce nom, 
pourrait déja étre une cause pour moi d’ordonner la destruction 
de ce pont.—Si dans la derniére guerre d’Amérique le général 
commandant les troupes Britanniques a Washington y aurait 
trouvé un pont nommé Saratoga, et ne l’aurait pas détruit, n’au- 
rait mérité les reproches de la nation Britannique ? 

“Je regarde la lettre de Votre Altesse comme le produit des 
importunites des autorites frangaises, et je suis convaincu qu’elle 
la regarde du méme point de vue-——Mon empressement de venir 
au devant des souhaits de Votre Altesse fidéle non 
d’armes vous est connu, et c’est pourquoi qu’elle me justifiera 
que je ne peux pus ceder 4 cette demande des autorites fran- 


ses. 
“ 








greez, Monseigneur, l’assurance de mon fidéle devouement. 
“A St. Cloud, ¥, juillet 1815. BLUCHER.” 


The Duke’s ultima ratio was to station a British sentry on the 
bridge itself, with an implied, or (if Brialmoat is correct) an 
express, warning to Blucher that its blowing up would be 
treated at once as a rupture between Prussia and Great Bri- 
tain. The Prussian Field-marshal was convinced, against his 
will, that his faithful companion in arms had a strong opinion 
of his own on the subject, and was not only the mouthpiece of 
the importunity of the French authorities. The destruction 
of the column of Austerlitz, and the levy of the monstrous 
contribution upon the Parisians, were equally prevented by 
the good sense and firmness of the English general. The 
popular French air of the time, upon which Béranger has 
modelled many of his songs— - 

Faut que Lord Vilainton ait tout pris, 

G’n’y a plus d’argent dans c’gueux de Paris— 


was a pardonable but absolutely unjust misconception of the 
demeanour of Wellington towards the French people.—Re- 
view of Wellington’s Supplementary Despatches, 


An UNDERTAKER.—My visitor (at Masulipatam the morn- 
ing after his arrival) was a respectable looking half-caste 
ntleman, dressed in a genteel suit of black and a white tie. 
dvancing with the grave melancholy smile and obsequious 
air of a well-bred undertaker, he unrolled before my astonish- 
ed eyes a neatly-drawn plan ofa new cemetery which had late- 
ly been erected—the margin ornamented with a few chaste 
esigns for monumental urns, tombstones, &c.—and begged to 
know whether I would like to select, for m A amengy use, a re- 
ict’ ue spot to which he my attention. 
and a few other desirable lots still to dispose of, 
which he could afford to let me have at a moderate price; but, 
as they were in great demand, it would be advisable to secure 
one in time. 
There was something so absurdly like a burlesque on a real 


aengety in being grenes [nsited. to coloc: ond pay for my last 

knowledge. The first committee consisted of Lord g- before I had been twenty-four hours in the pest- 

wdon, now better known as the uis of Hastings, who | house, I could hardly refrain from laughing in the man’s 
ng Pap meme Sed p of Liandaff, Sir | face. 

oseph Banks, Mr. Stewart, and Mr. Beaufoy. To this associa-| I thanked him very much for his polite attention, but in- 

ms are due the noble efforts heroically made yard, | formed him that, being an officer in his Majesty’s service, a 

Park, Burckhardt, and grateful country, in consideration of my valuable services, had 

men who have succeeded them. There | guaranteed, in the event of my , to put me under 

have been others not inferior in renown or usefulness who | ground free of expense, and with military honours ; otherwise 











I might have been tempted to invest in the very desirable little 
mega by which he had been good enough to call my atten- 
tion.—Col. Campbell's Indian Journal. 


Buark Arnot; Was rr a Kick ?—Never, it must be ad- 
mitted, did two finer champions go forth better equipped for 
the fray than Blair Athol and General Peel, and both owners 
and trainers candidly stated they would hear of no excuse for 
either of them in case of their defeat. Great as was the ad- 
miration at the moment of Blair Athol, for the clever manner 
in which he achieved his victory, it has since been considera- 
bly enhanced hy the discovery of the severe kick which he 
received on the knee, and which would have stopped at 
once any horse possessed of less gameness than the son of 
Blink Bonny. Receiving the contusion as he did in the en- 
deavour to get through his horses, Snowden, who found some- 
thing had happened, was obliged to pull him round, which 
will account for his momentary disappearance trom the front. 
And by many it is imagined that the peculiar style in which 
he won, reminding one of the final effort of a performer, arose 
from the acuteness of the pain which had just set in. Con- 
sidering what the ex-trainer of General Peel, as well as John 
Scott, thought of Lord Glasgow’s colt, there can be but one 
opinion of the goodness of Blair Athol, and it is to be hoped 
he will never again risk the laurels until Mr. l’Anson can bring 
him to the post as sound as he sent him for the Leger. 
Whether Mr. )’Anson—who, strange to say, was more fright- 
ened at Miner than any horse in the race—will yield to the 
tempting offers thet have been made to him for Blair Athol 
remains to be seen; but although the sum of eight thousand, 
alleged to be offered for him by the Government of Austria, is 
Smgr oe one, yet so popular is the horse, and so valuable is 
his blood that a fortune awaits him at the stud should he 
live only a few years.—The “ Field” on the St. Leger. 





_ SusPENSION Bripers.—An account of the Clifton Suspen- 
sion Bridge, just now published in Bristol, has the followlng 
comparative statement :—It may be interesting to compare the 
dimensions of the Clifton Suspension Bridge with those of 
some others niore or less celebrated. The span of the Clifton 
chains, from saddle to saddle, is 702 ft. 3 in. The span of the 
Lambeth Suspension Bridge, lately completed from the de- 
signs of Mr. Barlow, one of the engineers of the present 
bridge, is 1,040 ft.; but in this case four piers or towers are 
employed, and the bridge consists, therefore, of three equal 
arches or spans. This immense space has, however, been 
crossed in a single span. The Queenston and Lewiston 
Suspension Bridge, constructed by Lieutenant Serrell, crossing 
the Niagara, is one span of 1,040 ft. There is another bridge 
over the Niagara of 798 ft., which, besides a roadway for foot- 
passengers and carriages, supports above this a railroad track, 
and is daily crossed by passenger and goods trains. Another 
American suspension bridge crosses the Ohio, with a span of 
1,010 ft. Nearer home, the best known examples are the cele- 
brated Menai Bridge, of Telford, and the beautiful Fribourg 
Bridge, built by M. Challey. ‘I'he Menai Bridge in 560 ft. in 
span, and about 100 ft. above high water. The bridge over 
the Sarine, at Fribourg, is much more imposing, being 860 ft. 
in span, and 167 ft. above the river. 

Several bridges have been constrncted of greater span than 
the present ; but still, there are considerations which place the 
Clifton Bridge in the first rank, both as to its grandeur of 
effect and its importance ag a great work of engineering. In 
the latter point of view, it must be remembered that all the 
bridges we have mentioned; except the Menai, which is much 
shorter, are suspended from cables of wire, which, as they 
suffer much from oxidization, must be regarded as far inferior 
to iron chains, although lately, from their lightness and eco- 
nomy, they have been ofien substituted. The Clifton Suspen- 
sion Bridge is the most magnificent chain bridge ever con- 
structed, and for strength and:durability may be pronounced 
unequalled. The Queenston Bridge, with its immense span 
of 1,040 ft., does indeed exceed it in dimensions; but its 
effect is marred by its low position, and the roadway is only 
20 ft. wide. The Fribourg Bridge is by far the grandest in 
effect of all that have been enumerated ; but even that is only 
167 ft. above the river which it spans; while the Clifton Sus- 
pension Bridge is 246 ft. above high-water.— Builder, 





Foot-Licuts.—Last week we recorded the fact of another 
dancer having narrowly escaped death by fire, her dress 
catching at the footlights while she stumbled on the stage. 
Malle. Pancardi escaped, on this occasion, with a week’s con- 
finement, but the hands of a gentleman who saved her life 
were very severely burnt. Will any one state what are the 
perms of illuminating the stage in the modern manner, 
from below, that, is, so as to bring the intensity of the light, 
with full power between the spectator’s eyes and the objects 
at which he looks,—to cast the shadows of every object in a 
manner which is not only the reverse of that which nature 
chooses, but wonery: d contrary to the way in which the scene- 
painters represent their effects? Nothing is more absurd than 
this error; we see the painted shadows cast in the opposite 
direction to that of the actual ones, and this in scenes where 
illusion is the main object. Had nature intended the human 
face to be illuminated from below, she would have shaped it 
so as to produce something quite different from the ugly mask- 
like look which results from the modern system of theatrical 
lighting. By this curious device, the features of a performer 
are put out of proportion with each other, the eyes are set in 
shaded cavities, the nose projects the wrong way, the upper 
lip is illuminated instead of having its thickness shaded, the 
eyeballs cannot but glare and glitter unnaturally, the chin 
loses its expressiveness, and the light and shade of the counte- 
nance is broken up. Lights arranged in the sides of, and 
above the stage, would not b2 liable to these objections; they 
would aid, instead of (as now) impeding the ventilation of 
theatres, and would insure audiences against seeing performers 
burnt alive before their eyes.—London paper. 


Tue MopERN AMAzons.—The Amazons affect male attire, 
especially when in uniform. There is nothing savage or ter- 
rible in their appearance. When young, en d are compelled 
to dance and to take violent exercise, which renders them 
somewhat lean, and, as they advance in years, they grow in 
weight. The troops are not divided into regiments. There 
are, however, three distinct bodies, as in the male army. The 
Fanti company takes the centre, and represents the bodyguard. 
The king oy pays “distinguished strangers” the com- 
pliment lacing them in command. Capt. Burton was 
made an 0! , but not entitled to inspect his co The 
other two divisions are the wings, right and left. The three 
corps of five arms, under their several officers, 
namely :—1. The Agbarya, or blunderbuss women, who may 
be considered the grenadiers. They are the biggest and 
strongest of the force, and each is accompanied by an attend- 
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hunters, who are held to be the bravest. Of these women, 
twenty have been known to bring down, at one volley, with 
their rude appliances, seven animals out of a herd. 3. The 
Nyekplo-hen-to, or women armed with the huge razors, of 
which an illustration lately appeared in the English papers. 
4. The infantry, or line’s-women, forming the staple of the 
forces; from them, as in France, the élite is drawn. They are 
armed with Tower muskets, and are well supplied with 
ammunition. But they manceuvre with precisely the precision 
of a flock of sheep, and they are too light to stand a charge 
of the poorest European troops. Personally they are clean ; 
they are hard dancers, indefatigable singers, and, though 
affecting a military and swaggering gait, they are rather mild 
and unassuming in general a ce. 5. The Go-hen-to, or 
archeresses, who, in the late king’s time, were young girls, the 
purest corps, the pride of the army, and the pink of dancers. 
Armed with a peculiar bow, a quiver full of light cane-shafts, 
and a small knife lashed with a lanyard to the wrist, they 
were distinguished by scanty attire, and by an ivory bracelet 
on the left arm. 

Such is Capt. Burton’s description of these African Hippo- 
lytes. The total number of Amazons is now 2,500, of which 
the fighting women are 1,700. Gelele, the present king, has 
never been able to bring more than 10,000 troops into the 
field.—Review of Burton’s “ Mission to Gelele, King of Dahome.” 





Paris FasHions ror OcroBeR.—The favourite colours for 
the season are red and yellow. Hitherto there has been some 
prejudice against red, but it certainly now reigns triumpbant ; 
and it has one advantage, that itis becoming to almost all 
complexions. The bottom of the skirts cut in festoons are 
stil} fashionable. They are made rather short, and below the 
festoons is a plaited bias flounce, which gives width to the 
skirt and forms a train. This flounce is usually quite plain. 
When trimmed it is with an insertion of lace. The festoons 
should be edged or trimmed either with plaiting, lace, fringe, 
&c. Sometimes trimmings are placed from the centre of each 
festoon a few inches up the skirt, or even to the waist. The 
wide sash, tied behind, is still worn with both silk and bail 
dresses. For day or demi toilette the long and wide black 
sash is generally preferred, even with a white or light coloured 
dress. Plain or striped taffetas are worn also with black, 
gray, or violet dresses. The sash to match is equally ¢ la 
modé. It is fastened in front by a large gold or silver buckle. 
Organdi dresses, also, have coloured sashes, if the body is not 
made with long basques d’habit. There are some charming 
dresses of this kind. The body entirely separated from the 
skirts permits of variety of the toilette; for, as a change, a 
cachemire or taffetas veste may be worn, instead of the body 
like the dress. 

Cachemire collets continue in favour. We do not speak 
merely of the origiilal shape, embroidered and trimmed with 
guipure, but of a very small collet, trimmed with two rows of 
cachemire band rather wide, and placed so as to form one 
wide band. This trimming is put all round, and at the bot- 
tom a black Thibet fringe. The fastening consists of » double 
ornament of chased silver. This model, made in white, 
would form a very pretty sortie de bal. Although it is rather 
too early to speak very decidedly about winter fashion, we 
can inform our readers that numbers of mantles are being 
made ‘in 'armure and gros-grain silk, with trimmings of velvet 
and passementerie ; and that the paletet make, as formerly, 
will be much adopted. Upon silk mantles the trimming is 
put on so as to imitate the basque. Wide band of velvet edged 
with hanging, buttons or scolloped. The velvet, after form- 
ing revers in the front, is put round the bottom and carried 
up the seam. White and black Thibet fringe is much used; 
when very wide it is placed on the bottom of mantles or on 
skirts; when narrow, it is used to trim bodies or vestes. There 
is a very pretty little fringe suitable for the latter purposes ; 
it is double and divided by a very narrow cachemere galon. 

Embroidered dresses will be much worn next winter. The 
designs, imitating lace, will be very recherche. Black is al- 
ways preferable, and should be rich poult de soie—the pattern 
being in violet, blye or even red. 

The fashion of wearing vestes by no means diminishes; on 
the contrary, guimpes pa | waistcoats are quite the order of the 
day. For the autumn the pique is often replaced by one of 
white taffetas, half open down the front, so as to show a jabot 
of lace. Long sashes of black or white lace are made very wide, 
and over a muslin or silk dress form an exceedingly pretty 
finish to a tuilette. They are doubly useful, for they can be 
employed as headdresses also.—Le Follet. 





THe Prince anp Princess— * * The Prince and 
Princess of Wales followed; as far, however, as her Royal 
Highness was concerned, there seemed little need of introduc- 
tion, the great majority of those present appearing to be 
known, more or less, to her. To each she had some pleasant 
word to address, some agreeable recollection to call up; and 
it was only necessary to watch the gait and smile with which 
she passed from young to old, and from point to point, to 
learn the secret of her popularity. Much of this hearty win- 
ning manner the Princess undoubtedly inherits from her 
mother, but she has added to it a grace which is all her own. 
To the Prince of Wales a different field was open, and he too 
was busy, if not in making conquests, at least in winning 
golden opinions. To say that society accepted him as a 
worthy consort of “their own Alexandra” is probably as 
short-‘and as accurate a summary as could be given of the ge- 
neral feeling. Society, on these occasions, looks for some ac- 
count of the attire of the lady forming the most conspicuous 
object in the reunion. Accordingly it may be interesting to 
state that the dress of H. R. H., which, it was easy to see, was 
of more recent mode than has yet become general in Copen- 
hagen, was of a smoke colour, with deep black lace trimming, 
looped up at the side with wreaths of coral and sea-weed. 
The ornaments worn with this consisted of ‘a, scarlet tiara, 
studded with diamonds and pearls, and a massive necklace, 
covering the greater part of the chest, consisting of similar 

necious stones. In the case of most other wearers this neck- 
ace would have shone like a sheet of dazzling light; but, 
placed where it was, it had a dull and almost cream-coloured 
effect. H.R. H. further wore, suspended from the left shoul- 
der, a medallion likeness of H. M. Queen Victoria, set round 
with brilliants. The Prince of Wales wore the uniform of 
the 10th Hussars, of which regiment he is colonel, a dress cer- 
tainly more’ becoming, in the evening at least, than his. ordi- 
—s costume as a general officer. With this he wore the 
Order of the Elephant, the blue riband of which much resem- 
bles, but is somewhat broader than that attached to the 
Garter.— from Copenhagen. 


Is THe VeTreran Laaoinc SUPERFLUOUS ?—The Social 
Science Association treads very closely on the heels of her 
moe solid and material sister. Before the voice of the one 
‘was silent at Bath that of the other was raised at York. The 
meeting promises to be a very ootaang few useful one, but 
the inaugurals of its noble, President Lord Brougham are 




















more discursive than valuable. 
tensive view” he “ surveys mankind from China to Peru,” and | his age 

science of any kind is orn the word for the gleanings | which exceeded 10,000f. in value. 
which result. He began with in 

shire undivided was the constituency which he represented | but seeing a part of the band still on the watch around the 
just before the Reform Bill, “ and there still live those, my | house she was forced to abandon her project. M. Levides is 
colleagues in office, who know how bitter was the pane of ex- 

changing that proud position for the highest o: 

State, how firm the determination of refusal, and to what ur- 
—_ remonstrances submission was yielded.” Certainly Lord 


said that Lord Grey first offered Mr. Brougham the Attorney- 
Generalship, which would have enabled him still to support 
the Government in the House of Commons, that he refused it 
with emphasis, bein 

which we now learn th 
Towards the end of his diffuse oration Lord Brougham as 
usual explained how social science condemns the crime of the 
American war, and proves that Mr. Lincoln and his party care 
nothing for the abolition of slavery, and share none of the no- 
ble sentiments which animated his own anti-slavery efforts. | yijton. 
Lenk ounce o00 ann Sei, - aches p wath a 2 begun. The committee of the “ Milton Memorial Fund” look 
troops, drive herds of the unhappy negroes to slaughter with 
no more remorse than sportsmen feel in clearing a preserve.” 
Lord Brougham is perhaps incapable of even conceiving the 
motives which leads these negroes, little versed as they are 
either in “ useful knowledge” or social science, to flock e 
into the ranks where they can fight fer freedom. 

Brougham ended his address with a panegyric on religious 
piety, and a poetical apostrophe to Lord Lyndburst as “ Soul 
a the Past! Companion of the Dead !”—Zondon 

t. 24. 


Pope to the Polish Bishops draws a vivid picture of the per- 
secution directed b 
Catholic Church. 

ment as cruel, rebukes its excesses, and condemns it before 
Heaven and earth. He censures also the confiscations and 
deportations carried out in Poland, and the treatment of the 


condemns, however, the Polish revolution, and reminds the 
Catholics of their dut; 


joined to persevere in the faith with courage and resignation, 
and warned that they do not owe obedience to measures con- 


conclusion, threatens the persecutors with Divine justice, 
“which,” he says, “ will soon appear; for the time of mercy 
is short, and the powerful are powerfully chastised.” 












































Like “ Observation with ex- | decided whether to carry him off with them, but seeing that from 


he would not be able to work, they left with their baoty, 
The servant attempted to 


dulging his feelings. York- | leave the house after their departure in order to raise an alarm, 


convinced that the chief of these bandits is the notorious 
in the | Kistzos, formerly second chief of the Mountain Guard, now 
broken up, and whose band infests Attica. 


ce 





rougham has been much belied. Public rumour had always 


Tse Mizton Cuurcu.—On Sunday last, old Cripplegate 
Church was re-opened, after undergoing a careful rearatice. 
The long line of clustered columns and pointed arches is no 
longer broken and disfigured by unsightly lobbies and gal- 
leries, and the fine proportions of this noble edifice are brought 
out with considerable effect, and carry us back to the days 
when Milton, Fox (of Quaker notoriety), and an array of 
literary celebrities, figured as inhabitants of this ancient parish. 
As will be remembered, the great object of this restoration 
was to make the church a national monument to the poet 
Some £2,000 are yet required to complete the work 


determined to grasp that higher prize 
at he accepted with so much reluctance. 


forward with hope that the great epic poet, like Shakspeare, may 
have the sanctuary entombing his remains perfectly restored 
in all the integrity of existing details, as an appropriate national 
tribute to an exalted genius, more especially as Milton was 
fourteen years a parishioner, and wrote his “ Paradise Lost” 


erly | almost adjoining the venerable church.—London Review, 


ord 


ScrENCE AND GALLANTRY.—The philosophers at Bath have 
been discussing a somewhat strange question—the relative 
papér,| temperature of the two sexes. Aristotle attributed greater 

warmth to the male, but some who came after him disputed 
this position. Now it seems, if Dr. Davy’s experiments are 
correct, that the Greek was right. Dr. Davy had recentl 
made some observations, using a thermometer of great deli- 
cacy, and taking for the purpose of his experiments three men 
and three women, all in good health. The temperature of the 
men varied between 99 and 994 ; that of the women between 
97% and 98. Some discussion arose upon these statements, 
which gave the President of the section an opportunity of 
showing that science can be gallant as well as statistical. 
Whatever difference of opinion there might be, he said, as to 
the accuracy of Dr. Davy’s conclusions, all would agree that 
if men were more warm-bodied than women, the women were 
the more warm-hearted.— Ditto. 





Tue Pore Aacarnst Russta.—The Encyclical letier of the 


the Russian Government against the 
he Pope stigmatises the Russian Govern- 


Archbishop of Warsaw, unjustly despoiled. His Holiness 


to obey all civil authorities. The 
Bishops, clergy, and all faithful Catholics in Russia, are en- 





trary to their consciences and to Divine laws. The Pope, in A Preasanr ExcHanon.—In the backwoods of America, ° 
and in the far-inland settlements of the Cape; money is seldom 

used as a purchasing medium; sheep are exchange for pigs, 

home-made boots for home-made brooms, and we have heard 

of a day’s work at rolling logs being given in exchange for a 
Sunday evening’s sermon. A little anecdote of M. ome 
now circulating in Paris, states that the veteran novelist has 
recently been indulging in a barter quite as singular as any 
colonial “‘swop.” The story goes that the inhabitants of 
Cavaillon, a town in the Vaucluse, celebrated for its melons, 
having resolved to found a public library, begged of M. 
Alexandre Dumas to aid them by a gift of some of his works. 
A polite answer was at once returned, saying that directions 
had been given to the booksellers to send at once to Vauclus 
the 200 or 800 volumes of his works, which have recently 
been reprinted ; also that as they had a taste for books, so he 
(the author) had a great fondness for melons, and that in ex- 





CosTuME oF DAHOMEAN AMmazons.—The gala-dress of the 
guardesses was decent, and not uncomely. A narrow fillet 
of blue or white cotton bound the hair, and the bosom was 
concealed by a sleeveless waistcoat of various colours, giving 
freedom to the arms, and buttoning in front like that affected 
by Hausa Moslems. The loin wrapper, of dyed stuff, mostly 
blue, pink, and yellow, extended to the ancles, and was kept 
tight round the waist by a sash, generally white, with lon 
ends depending on the left. The body toilette was render 
more compact by an outer girthing of cartridge-box and belt, 
European-shaped, but home-made, of black leather, adorned 
with cowries ; or of bandoleers, containing in separate com- 
partments twelve to sixteen wooden gunpowder boxes, like we henner 
cases for lucifer matches. The bullet-bag, with a few iron ep dy e town officials might pass a decree that every year 
balls, hung by a shoulder-strap to the dexter side, and was | 2° = d receive—carriage not paid—a life-rent of one dozen 
preserved in position by being passed under the cartridge- | ™¢008. 
belt. All had knives, or short Dahoman falchions, in shape] THe Last Mrracii—Iniusrratep Eaas!—A letter from 
not unlike, though smaller than, the most fatal—to the wearer | Paris says :—Last Saturday the town of Saumur was thrown 
—of all weapons, the old Freach briguet. The firelock, a | intoa state of the utmost excitement, yet neither Vermouth, 
good solid Tower-marked article, was guarded by sundry | File de? Atr, nor the Emperor had made their appearance. 
charms, and protected from damp by a case of black monkey- | Neither less nor more than a miracle had taken place—not, 
skin tightly clasping the breeching, and opening to the rear. | indeed, that a dying person had been restored, or a beatific 
Many had long tassels dangling from the barrels.—Captain = ned ' rejoiced ee o- of ape = deoghinr - me 
Burton. ure was simply a hen that had suddenly acquired the 
TERRIBLE Fires ix Russta.—Mr. Percy Ffrench forwards | POWer of laying illustrated eggs. Her last performance in this 
to the Jimes an account received by him from his father-in-|/ine, triumphantly exhibited to one thousand persons, who 
law, a Russian noble, of a conflagration at Simbirsk, the | COPStegated in the Rue de la Visitation, was an egg bearing a 
capital of the Government of the same name. A city of 30,000 | "ised sphere on which a cross, a sun and a Latin inscription 
people, containing many great public buildings and palaces of | Were clearly visible. The attention of the police was at last 
the nobility, has been burnt to the ground by a fire which attracted, and the miraculous hen was put in charge of one of 
raged for an entire week. All the appliances for its extinction | ‘®t respected body, who received strict orders to mount 
were destroyed on the third day, there was considerable loss of | 8¥8rd on the marvellous bird till eggs should be laid. This 
life, and scarcely anything seems to have been rescued from | Second Logan even more rich in clerical designs than the 
destruction. As the prosperity of the place chiefly depended | “st, an “Ecce Homo,” a weeping Magdalen, and an inscrip- 
on the resident nobles, and as they, already reduced in wealth | tion, this time in French, appearing to the puzzled policeman’s 
by recent reforms, will scarcely be able to rebuild, it is doubt- | *8tonished gaze. A procés verbal was made out, and the affair 
ful whether the town is not finally destroyed. According to tried at the petty sessions, and explained by the well-known 
the letter in question the fire would seem to be the result of a | Process of drawing in wax on the egg, and plunging it for two 
deep-laid plot. The cathedral and public buildings were al] | Minutes in a bath of hydrochloric acid. 
mined, and the explosions were tremendous. he Poles 
quartered in the city were suspected by the populace, and 
two officers and several soldiers massacred, while further A ; oer - 
disturbances were threatened. No further accounts of this | UPPer jaw carried away by a Minpie ball, has had it replaced 
extraordinary affair have been received, and it seems difficult | *tificially by Dr. de Marini, of this City. The Doctor's skill 
to believe that a plot of such vast dimensions could have been | 2 these operations is well known, and the Russian officers 
carried out under a Russian régime. The story of the mines | ®Vailed themselves of his services during their stay here. 
may possibly have been raised by the frenzied and despairing The painlessness and gentleness of his manipulations are re- 
victida, as in great calamities the first impulse of an unreason- | ™&TKable, and they have been attested by the most accom- 
ing crowd is often to seek an object for revenge. But Poles|Plished writer of the country. N. P. Willis, in a leading 
have had an “education in conspiracy,” and the destruction | *ticle in the Home Journal, gave his happy experience under 
of the fire-engines seem suspicious.—Znglish paper. In many |“ Rescue of a Tooth. ' ee ‘ 
other parts of Russia vast incendiary fires have lately We notice Dr. de Marini’s return to his résidence in East 
prevailed. = age +4 oy we ao of his — after 
a long recess in the far West and the celebrated watering- . 
A Pizasant CaprraL.—An Athens letter mentions an| Place of his native State—). Y. Hxpress. 
audacious robbery by brigands, which had just taken place 
in the environs of the capital. M. Levidis, the editor of the 
Elpis (Hope) journal, occupies a residence on the public a narrow escape from losing its Bishop by shipwreck. The 
walks at a short distance from the city. At about 10 o’clock | Bishop of London with his family has lately been residing on 
one night Madame Levidis, accompanied by her female|the banks of Loch Fyne. They recently made an expedition 
servant, had just crossed her garden to conduct her friends|to the Island of Arran in a small steamer, where they spent 
to the outer gate, when, after taking leave of them, she sud-|}the day. When returning in the evening, the sky became 
denly found herself in the presence of six armed men, who] overcast, the weather stormy, and the night dark. When 
had concealed themselves among the shrubs. These men|near the entrance to Loch Fyne they were suddenly startled 
‘ordered the women not to utter a sound, and to proceed to|by the cry, “Breskers ahead!” and, before the steamboat's 
the house. M. Levidis came forward at the noise made by | course could be altered, they were aground upon rocks. The 
the men on entering, and promised to on up everything on | captain informed them that, the boat being iron, it would be 
condition that they should not harm ame Levidis. eo dangerous to back her off, for fear she might have received 
of the robbers then sem amg M. Levidis through the | such injuries as to make it impossible to keep her afloat. They 
house, while the four others kept guard at the door to prevent | were, therefore, obliged to land in the small boat. When the 
any communication from the outside, The former seized all ty reached the shore a new difficulty presented itself. 
the plate, jewelry, and other portable articles of value, which | They discovered that they had landed, not u pon the mainland, 
they put into a sack found in a cupyoard, and then, with} but upon a rock:which might possibly be covered by the 
poniards pointed at M. Levidis’s breast, ordered him to pay a| flowing tide. They soon, however, found that they were safe 
large sum of money to a man they should send in ng we — at least from that danger. They were able to construct a tent 











A Return To Town.—One of our best Generals of the 
United States Army, who has unfortunatly had part of his 








Aw EpiscopaL Surpwreck.—The City of London has had 





















On M. Levidis d that it would be impossible by means of some tarpauling, and under the shelter which it 
to obtain the sum, the men consulted in Albanian, aa if un- aiforded they spent the night. When day dawned they were 
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soon relieved from their disagreeable tion, and we are GRHAT TRIUMPH. 
glad to hear thick bane of tho pacty have catinel Gems a 
sure during a night of somewhat stormy weather.— London STEINWAY & SONS, 
Weekly, 24th uit. leaned No, 17 East 1érm 8r., N. ¥., 
Tse Late Prince Consort.—The bronze equestrian | Have been awarded a 


statue of the Prince Consort has been formally inaugurated 
at Halifax. The cost of the statue was met by public subscrip- 
tion some time ; and when the form which the memorial 
was to take had been decided upon,.the work was put into 
the hands of Mr. Thornycroft, of London. The statue and 
pedestal measure 18 ft. from the ground. The horse has been 
modelled from one in the poesession of her Majesty, named 
Ni The statue has been cast by Messrs. Hlkington, 
Birmingham, and weighs a ton and a half. The ancient sand 
process was employed. Messrs. McDonald & Field, of 
Aberdeen, have supplied the pedestal, which is of unpolished 
grey granite. The total cost of the statue is 1,300 guineas. 





Mepiavau Curiositres.—The Exhibition (at ~—n it- 
self contains an admirable series of book covers, chalices, 
and reliquaries of every style and type, from that of the 
humblest village church to the magnificent gifts of crowned 
heads to the great abbeys and cathedrals of the richest coun- 
try of Medieval Europe ; also an unrivalled series of works in 
brass known as Dinanderies, from the pre-eminence of the 
town of Dinant as the seat of fabrication. At the head of 
these may be cited the great paschal candelabrum of the 
Church of Lean, standing upwards of 17 ft. high, carvings in 
— from the early ecclesiastical diptychs, and book-covers 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, down to the florid and mas- 
terly works of the school of Brabant, of the age of Rubens, the 
productions of the Duquesnogs, Faidherbes, and Guellins of 
the seventeeeth century—splendid embroidered vestments, 
tapestry, illuminated manuscripts, &c.—English paper, 24th 





VENDOR AND PurcHAsER.—Vice-Chancellor Kindersley 
lately held, in the case of Poole v. Adams, that where a house 
under a contract for sale, having been insured against damage 
by fire, is burnt down after signing of the contract, but before 
completion of the purchase, the purchaser is not entitled to 
the benefit of the insurance, in the absence of any express 
stipulation to that effect contained in the agreement. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 822.—By T. 8. 
BLACK. 





Mj Ue oi Yj 








White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 821. 


White, Black. 
1 PtoB5S 1, R tks P (best. ) 
% BtoK5 2. Any thing. 
8. R mates. 





NOTICE. 
BR. DE MARINI, Dentist, bas returned to the City, 
and resumed the practice of his — at his residence, 
60 East Thirty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Madison Aves. 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
: OF THE i 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzien Cosmetic ResTora- 
TIVE AND Sanitary. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 Per BorTie. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cents rer Bortz. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
7% CENTS PER BorT_s. 


One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
>» where. 


If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
OTHER, but send your order to 


VICTOR E. MAUGER, 
115 Cx 


AMBERS STREET. 


Sole Agent for the Society. 
BRITISH NATION 
LIPEB ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
London, 


Omices, "3s Wall Gerece, ew York — 
ia... ooteee 
Annual Income 860,000 
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This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 


assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


JUDSON'S PILLS. 


First Prize Medal, 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 


» Powerful, Clear, Brilliant, and Sympathetic Tone, 
with Excellent Workmanship, shown in 
Grand and Square Pianos. 


There were two hundred and sixty-nine Pianos from{all parts of 

pe han at for competition, and the special correspondent 
e N.Y. says: 

“ Messrs. Steinway’s indorsement by the jurors is EMPHATIO, 

AND STRONGER AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 

EUROPEAN MAKER.’ 


De et NEW PIANOS, MELODEONS, AL- 
EXANDRE and Cabinet organs. at wholesale and retail, at 
rices as low as any first-class instruments can be purchased. 

ond hand Pianos at great bargains—prices from $60 to $200. 
All the above instruments to let, and rent applied if purchased. 
Monthly payments received for the same. ere being some five 
different ers of pianos in this large stock, purchasers can be 
suited as well here as elsewhere, and perbaps a little better. 
10,000 sheets of Music, a little soiled, at 13¢ cents per page. 
Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 

HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway. 


BROWN’S PATENT 
BABY TENDER; 
Or, Magic Spring Cradle. 


The most useful and delightful Nursery Invention of the age. 
From a Vertical and Noiseless CRADLE, it is instantly converted 
into a Spring Carr, KEctinine Coucn, Baby Jumper, Basy 
Horse, Basy WaLkER, Hien Cuarr, Nursery Cuarr, Hopsy 
Horse and Orroman. It effectually obviates the evils of the 
rocking motion, affords great relief to mothers, exercises and de- 
lights children, and 


Saves the Expense of a Nurse. 








If mothers generally knew the great value of the Baby Tender, 
they would deny themselves one meal a day to procure it. Child- 
ren PREFER IT to the arms of the mcther or nurse.—S. Angell, Su- 
perintendent Home of the Friendless, Twenty-ninth street, N. Y. 

Any one seers your Baby Tender, will wonder how the 
nursery world has so long existed without such a comfort.—4A. 
Oakey Hall, District Attorney, New York City. 


I consider your invention a neces adjunct to every house 
where there is a baby.— James B. ‘Dunn, Pastor Central erian 
Church, Broome Street, New York City. 


Send for Illustrated Circular to 
BROWN & CO., 483 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


A “Cough,” ‘Cold,’ or 
Irritated Throat, 


If allowed to progress, results in Co Wielats) 
serious Pulmonary and Bronchial af- 
fections, oftentimes incurable. 
BROWN’S 

BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Reach directly the affected parts and give almost instant relief. 
In Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh they are beneficial. Obtain 
only the uine Brown’s BroncHiaL Trocues which have 
proved their efficacy. 


Among the many eminent Singers who use the “ Troches,” and 
speak iu the highest termsof them, we would mention Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Mr. Ainsley Cook, and others of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, London. 


A Branch House is opened in London for the sale of “‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,’’ which have been so justly celebrated through- 
out the United States and the British Provinces. Their value has 
been proved vy an experience of many years, and they are highly 
recommended and prescribed by medical men and others of 
eminence, Price 35 cts. per Box. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass. 


Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Dealers in the United 
States, British Provinces and Great Britain. 


Lonvon Deport, 205, Hic Hoxizorn, W.C. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 
A Record of the Arts Industrial, and the Arts of Design 
and Manufacture. 
MONTHLY PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
The Art-JouRNAL for 1864 will contain 

A SERIES OF SELECTED PICTURES, 
ro ay in line A eminent engravers, from Works by British 
Ar from public galleries and important collections; the 


greater number from the small, though rich and varied, collections 
of private gentlemen. 


A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS FROM THE PAINTINGS BY 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.. in the National Collection, 


These are all Jine engravings by the best British engravers. 
TOURS, BIOGRAPHIES, ESSAYS, VISITS TO ART-MANUFAC- 

TORIES, PUBLIC GALLERIES OF PICTURES, BRITISH 

ARTISTS AND THEIR WORKS, and various Articles, exten- 

te Tlustrated by Wood Engravings of the highest attainable 

nm 

VIRTUE, YORSTON & CO., 
12 Dey Street, New York. 


JOSHPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PEN 8B, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU? 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE, 


Huwny Owen, Agent. 
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IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
lopes are manufactured expressly for RETAIL TRADE trom 

the Foret stock, and stamped to suit customers. 
GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 
GIMBREDE’S Box of Note ay x and eee ready 
pase, single initial, from A to Z, is very useful. ce only 


GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of WEDDING CARDS are 

















CONSTITUTION 


LIFE SYRUP 
Prepared by Wm. H. Gregg, M. D. 


Graduate Coll of Physicians and Surgeo N. Y., former! 
Assistant Physician Blackwell's Tsland Hospital, ed 
Medical Inspector New York State Volun- 
teer Depots, under Governor 
win D. Morgan. 
CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP. 


A positive and specific remedy for all diseases originating from an 
IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD and for all (hereditary) DIS- 
EASES transmitted from PARENT TO CHILD. 


PARALYSIS. 


Hemiplegia, Pare is. em pr Paralysis Agitans. 
admitted that Constitution Life ——s 
of restoration in the various forms o 


It is universally 
is the only effective means 
Paralysis, that we need not 


reiterate that it is emphatically the Great Life Giving Power. 
DYSPEPSIA. 
INDIGESTION, Liver COMPLAINT. 
CoNSTIPATION, WEIGHT aT STOMACH, 
BILLIOUSNESS, Want OF APPETITE, 
FLATULEN Bap BREATH. 
SCROFULA. 
Srruma, GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, 
ULCERATION, Krne’s Evin, 
ERysiIPe.as, SaLt RHEUM. 


This taint (HEREDITARY and ACQUIRED,) filling life with untold 
misery, is by all usual medical remedies incurable. 
RHEUMATISM. 
If there is oy Gress in which the Constitution Life Syrup is 
a Sovereign, it is in Rheumatism and its kindred affections. ‘The 
most intense pains are almost instantly alleviated, enormous 
swellings are reduced. Cases, chronic or vicarivus, of 20 or 30 
years standing, have been cured by us. 

NERVOUSNESS. 

NERVOUS DEBILITY. SHATTERED NERVES. 

LOSS OF POWER. ST. VITUS’ DANCE. 

CONFUSION OF THOUGHTS. EPILEPSY. 

Thousands who have suffered for years will bless the day on 
which they read these lines. Particularly to weak, suffering woman 
will this medicine prove an inestimable blessing—directing their 
footsteps to Hope which fulfill more than it -. 
MERCURIAL DISEASES. 
ROTTING OF BONES. 

BAD COMPLEXION. ACHES IN BONES. 

FEELING OF -WEARINESS. DEPRESSION OF SPIRITS. 
CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP purges the system entirely 
from all the evil effects of MERCURY, removing the Bad Breath, 
and curing the Weak Joints and Rheumatic Pains which the use 
of Calomel i- sure to produce. It hardens Spongy Gums and 
secures the teeth as firmly as ever. 


CUNSTATUTION LIFE’ SYRUP. 
Eradicates, root and branch, all Eruptive Diseases 


of the Skin, like 
ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 
And all other cifficulties of this kind, which so much disfigure 
the outward ap’ ce of both males and females, oftea making 
them a disgusting object to themeelves and their friends. 
CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
Cures all Swelling of the Glands, 


Either of the Face, Neck, or Female Breast, and should be taken 
as soon as the swelling 1s detected, thus preventing their breaking, 
and producing troublesome Discharging Sores, which disfigure so 
many of the young portion of the community, from six to twenty 
yeers of age. —— chiliren are very subject to discharging 
from the Ears, which depends upon a scrofula constitution. ‘These 
cases soon recover by taking a few doses of the Life Syrup. 

All scrofulous persons suffering from general Debility, Emaci- 
ation, Dyspepsia and Dropsy of the limbs, abdomen, and in the 
female, Dropsy of the ovaries and womb, generally accompanied 
with the Inflammation and Ulceration of the Uterus, are perma- 
nently cured by Constitution Life Syrup. The diseases known 
as Goitre or Swelled Neck the Life Syrup will remove entirely. 
The remedy should be taken for some time, as the disease is ex- 
ceedingly chronic and stubborn, and will not be removed with- 
out extra effort. 

Tumors of the Ovaries, Tumors of the Breast, and swellings 
of other glands of the body will be completely reduced without 
resorting to the knife, or operations of any kind. 

Epileptic Fits, Sympathetic or Organic Diseases of the Heart, 
as Palpitation, Disease of the Valves, producing a grating or 
filing sound, Dropsy of the Heart Case and all the affections ot 
this important organ, (persons suffering from any acute pain in 
the region of the heart) will be greatly relieved by Constitution 
Life Syrup. 


‘SALIVATION. 


BROKEN DOWN AND 
DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS. 
Suffering from Indisposition to Exertion, Pain in the Back, Loss 
of Memory, Forebodings, Horror of Calamity, Fear of Disease 
Dimness of Vision, Dry, Hot Skin and Extremities, Want of 
Sleep, Restlessness, Pale, Haggard Countenance, and Lassitude 
of the Muscular System, all require the aid of CONSTITUTION 
LIFE SYRUP. 
FOR ALL FORMS OF 
ULCERATIVE DISEASES. 
Either of the Noss, Turoat, Toncue, Srinz, FoREBEAD or 
ScaLp, no remedy has ever proved its equal. 

In diseases of the Liver, giving rise to Languor, Dizziness, In- 
digestion, Weak Stomach, or an ulcerated or cancerous condition 
of that organ, accompanied with epey, § or other unpleasant 
— will be relieved by the use of CONSTITUTION LIFE 
SYRUP. 


AS A GENERAL BLOOD-PURIFYING AGENT, THE 
LIFE SYRUP STANDS UNRIVALLED BY ANY 
PREPARATION IN THE WORLD. 


Diseases of the Spine, as usually developed in the young, Hip 
Dieeases, Neura'gia, and all the Nervous Diseases, and Ladies who 
are suffering from Diseases for which they are at a loss to know 
how to do, we would advise the use of CONSTITUTION LIFE 
SYRUP. It will restore their pallid countenance, strengthen 
their weak back, and side, give them new energy, new life and 


happiness. 
THE RICH AND POOR 


Are liable to the same diseases. Nature and Science have made 
the Constitution Life Syrup for the benefit ot all. 


PURE BLOOD 


Produces healthy men and women; and if the constitution is 
lected in youth, diseases and early death is the result. Do not 
ay when the means are so near at hand and within the reach 


nD 
of 
U 
CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP, 
Is the Poor Man’s Friend, and the Rich Man’s 
Blessing ! 
BUY IT, TAKE IT AND BE CURED. 
IT IS UNIVERSAL IN ITS EFFECTS.” 
WM. HB. GREGG, M.D., 
Sole Proprietor, New York. 
LABORATORY, BROOKLYN, L. I. 
Price $1 per Bottle; 6 Bottles for $5, 
ta Sent by Express to all parts of the Country. 


° 





much sought r. Parties about to order please give at 
one week’s no f 
588 RROANWAY. ; 
Branch Store, 872 Broadway. 





‘ MORGAN & ALLEN, 4 
Druggists, Agents, 46 Clift Street, New York. 
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FRENCH FLANNEL & ARMY TRAVELLING SHIRTS INSURANCE. INSURANCE. 
DRESS SHIRTS, superior make, made to measure, $86 and $42) 3 MARINE AND LIFH INSURANCE. €) | FIRE INSURANOB WITH PARTICIPATION IN 
Po OH SILK SCARFS, the latest styles, from $1 to $3,50. METROPOLITAN PROFITS. 


_American Patent Steel Collars, 75 cents each, 


Winter Under Clothing, Hosiery, Suspenders, Handkerchiefs, 
and Gloves, at moderate prices. 


Superior Linen Bosoms, Collars and Wristbands for fami- 
— 3 PARRISH, 323 Canal st., near Broadway, N.Y. 





MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, OSIERY, 
GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, é&c., ‘*. 
Fine Dress Shirts Made to Order. 
A Large and Choice Variety of New Goods at Low Prices. 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 687 BroapwayY. 








A MAN O A THOUSAND. 
A CONSUMPTIVE CURED. 


R. WH. JAMES, a retired og of great eminence, 
discovered, while in the East Indies, a certain cure for Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General 
Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, 
a daughter, was ~~ up to die. His child was cured, and is now 
alive and well. esirous of benefitting his fellow mortals, he will 
send to those who wish it the recipe, containing full directions 
for making and successfully using this remedy, free, on receipt of 
their names, with two stamps to pay expenses. There is not a 
single symptom of Consumption that it does not at once take 
hold of and dissipate. Night sweats, peevishness, irritation of the 
nerves, failure of memory, difficult expectoration, sharp pains in 
the lungs, sore throat, chilly sensations, nausea at the stomach, 
jnaction of the bowels, wasting away of the muscles. 
The writer will please state the name of the paper they see this 
advertisementin. Address 
CRADDOCK & CO, 
1034 Race 8t. Philadelphia, Penn. 


(@"Hair Uprooted_g&) 
rom low foreheads arfd all parts otf the body 
F in five minutes, without injury to the skin, by “‘ UpHam’s 
DePiLaToRY Powper.”’ Price $1. Mailed to any address for 
$1.25, by 8. C UPHAM, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
Circulars sent free. : 
("Asthma Cured _&) 
elief guaranteed in ten mioutes, and a 
manent cure effected by the use of “‘ UpHam’s ASTHMA 
Curs.” Cases of from ten to twenty years’ standing yield at once 
to its influence. Price $2. Sent post-paid to any address, by 8. 
C. UpHam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia,Pa. Circulars sent 
free. 








THE COTHIC FURNACE 
, 1S THE BEST MODE FOR WARMING 
DWELLINGS, SCHOOLS, 
Stores, Churches, &c. 
Every FURNACE WARRANTED. 


LESLEY & ELLIOT, 
Manufacturers, 
494 Broadway, N. Y. 








KENDALL'S 


ae Is a rare compound of stimulating ex- 
Pp BOLINE tracts from Flowers, Roots and Herbs, for 
a the GROWTH, BEAUTY, and PERMA: 
4 NENT VIGOUR of the HAIR. 
| The Public can rely upon the 
AMBOLINE 
being all the Proprietors claim for it. It 
surely prevents the HAIR FALLING 
Me OUT! Cures all SCALP DISEASES, causes 
*% Hair to GROW where the Head has been 
Bald for Years in many instances. 
It is the very best article in the market, 
and one trial will satisfy any one of the 
* truth of what we state. 


Prepared only by WARING & CO., 35 Dey Street, New York. 


For Sale by all Druggists throughout the United States and 
Canadas, 













JOHN FOLEY; 
GOLD PEN MANUFACTURER, 
169 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GOLD PENCIL CASES 
TEN HOLDERS, & 


T. B. BYNNER, 
MPORTER AND DEALER IN WATCHES & JEWELRY 
of every description, in superior styles and quality of Cases, 
ENGLISH, SWISS, and AMERICAN MAKE, 
AT INDUCING PRICES. 
Orders (large or small) promptly and faithfully attended to. 


Established 20 years. 
No. 17% BROADWAY, N. Y. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM, 


ALL SUFFERERS from the above complaints, either of recent 
or long standing, are advised to use Blair’s Gout and 
Rheumatic His. They can be relied upon as the most 
safe and effectual remedy ever offered to the public, and have been 
universally used in Europe for many years with the greatest 
success. 

Prepared in England by PROUT & HARSANT; and for sale 
Wy. the Wholesale Agents, F.C. WELLS & CO., 115 Franklin St 

ew York; and by all Druggists. Price $1 50 per box. 

Her A ’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, 229 Strand, London,” to be im- 
pressed upon the Government stamp aflixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine. 


ARTIFICIAL LECS AND HANDS. 


Seo PATENT ANGLESEY LEG AND AQXTI- 
FICIAL HANDS, 

The best Substitutes for lost limbs the world of science ‘has 
ever invented. Established 24 years. Hands so arranged that the 
wearer can write and pick up articles without the assistance ‘of 
the other hand, Can be had only of WM. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, 
N.Y. : WM. SELPHO., , 

















MORSE’S PILLS. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - = = = $300,000 00 
Assets, April1,1864, - - - - = 612,821 78 


This Company insures at customary rates of premium against 
all MARINE and INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS on CARGO 
or FREIGHT; also, against loss or damage by FIRE. 


If Premiums are paid in GOLD, Losses will be paid in GOLD. 


The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, without in- 
curring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal 
discount upon the premium. ° 


All Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
SCRIP DIVIDEND DECLARED JAN. 12, 1864, 
Thirty-Five Per Cent. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 





pin DOETH AMERICAN 

INSURANCE Oo , 

OF THE CITY OF NEW TOR 
Otftice, 114 Broadway. 


[INCORPORATED 1893] 


Oazh Capital, ---.-.---- ~~ - $500,000 

ses EE ee $104,539 69. 

Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1864,...... $604,539 69 
Unpaid Lo None. 

Insures Property against Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates, 
= , Sean ee-fourths of the net Profits, cach year, to the 
Policies Issued and Losses paid at the Office of the Gompen 
re ogy various Agencies in the principal cities in the ited 


—_— JAMES W. OTIS; President. 
4 ECKER, Secretary. 
R. F. MASON, Supt. Aecedie 





ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President. 
Joun C. GoopRIDGE, Secretary. 


1863. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANOE COMPANY, 
EInsurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. ‘ 


New York, OctToser 31st, 1863. 
HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF 
this Company is published in conformity with the require- 
ments of the 1! tion of the Act of its Incorporation :— 
Premiums on unexpired risks on October 4, 1862.... $495,236 55 








Premiums received during the year to Oct. 4, 1863 
On Marine and War Risks........... -$2,305,845 43 
On Inland.......-dO.....+++ socccecee 28,264 39 
caper ieee saaeene veee 42,438 59 2,876,548 41 





Total amount of PremiumS...........02+002++.82,871, 784 96 


Amount of Earned Premiums during the year....... $2,265,576 31 
Amount of Return PremiumsS........scssecesseseee 199,391 55 


Net Earned Premiums........+sessscesecesees $2,006,184 76 
Losses during the year: 
On Marine and War Risks (less Savings, &c.) 


$1,608,728 43 
On Inland..... ccccecceAO.coccccccccce 4,031 33 
On Fire... .ccccccecccdOcccccvccsccce 1,826 52 


_ $1,614,086 28 
Expenses and Re-insurances.....++++++ 190,310 87 1,804,397 15 


Net Profits... .cccccccccesccccccsecccccsccccccsce $201,787 61 
The Assets «:the Company on the 4th October, 1863, were as 


foliows, \iz..— 
Real Estate _d Bonds and Mo: Wi cesccncstsonc’ $447,150 
United State : Stocks, Loans on Stocks, Accrued In- 


terest on B nds and Mortgages and Loans, Rents 


of Real Est: te, Salvages, d&ic..........240- ceccese 414,968 91 
OER. .ccccccccses evccccece eacvvescoccccccccs eosees «. 285,138 16 
Bille Roceivable......ccccscsccsccccccccces eeccevoes - 777,018 09 
Premium Acccunts not yet collected............... - 84,937 28 
Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Cos’. estimated.... 43,004 76 


Toth ccsses epeawtkon 000 ccc esse ccconces cocee GELS SO 

The Board ot Trustees have this dav directed that a Dividend of 
Interest to November 2d, 1868, be derJared, of S1X PEK CENT. on 
the Scrip of the Company, payable cn and after that day. 

Also, that a Dividend of TEN PEK UnN'l, inscrip, to the dealers 
of the Company, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, 
be issued after the 1st day of January next 

It is further ordered, that the WHOLE SCRIP OF THE YEAR 
1858 be redeemed IN CASH after the 1st J: anuary next, the interest 
thereon to cease on that ~_ thereby leaving an amount of ac- 
cumulated profits of over ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 

By order of the Board, 
EDWARD R. ANTHONY, SzEonzrary. 





This Company issues Policies pennies to Or= 
der in London, at the Office o 


Messrs. GEORGE PEABODY & CO. 





Trustees : 

Moses H. Grinnell, Simon De Visser, Alex. M. Lawrence, 
Roswell § e, John Whitehead, John A. Iselin, 
Oliver Slate, i. Frederick Chauncey, Antonio Yznaga del 
William H. Macy, William Toel, alle, 
G. Winthrop Gra William Von fachs, Elias “og oe 
Samuel L. titenth, Chas. H. Marshall, George G. Hobson, 
Fred. G. Foster, J — Foulke, Jr., Geo. L. Kingsland, 
Peter Poirier, Jacob R. Nevius, Percy R. Pyne, 
Louis Lorut, Joseph Gaillard, Jr.. Samuel M. Fox, 
Ezra Nye, Edward 8. Jaffray, J oe V. Onativia, 
Ernest Caylus, Isaac A. Crane, William Oothout, 

MOSES H. GRINNELL, President. 

JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice-President, 


EpwakpD R. ANTHONY, Secretary. 


HOFFMAN 





FIRE INSURANCH COMPANY, 
OFFICE, No. 198 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Dey treet, New York. 


Cash Capital, $200,000. 


ta” _Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and Per- 
sonal Property generally, against loss or damage by Fire, on the 


most favorable terms, 
Witu1am Dumont, President. 
Wi.uiam B. Drxon, Vice President. 
JosePpH W. WILDEY, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 67 WALL STREET, New York Ciry. 


CASH CAPITAL........ 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1864. 








This Company with its increased Capital affords the largest se- 
curity for its risks of any in the country. 


ORGANIZED 1850, 
Cash Dividends paid in Thirteen years, 242 per cent. 


. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Presiden 
* Pp, NOTMAN, Secretary. . 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
OFFICE No. 56 WALL STREET, 

OPPOSITE HANOVER STREET 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL 
£2,000,000 Sterling, or $10,000,000. 


PAID UP CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $4,535,225. 
$100,000 invested in U. 8. Stock, held by the Superintendent 
ewe ponents Department, on accountof the Life 
ranc 
$215,000 do. do. on account of Fire Branch. 
$217,000 invested in U. 8. Stock, held by the New York Trustees 


cmemgeseciione and Committee of Management, to meet losses. 
$532,000 invested in New York. 


LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK, AND PROMPTLY PAID. 





New York TRUSTEES: 
ADAM NORRIE, RICHARD IRVIN, 


Committee of Management: 
Wiitiam C. Pickersem1, ADAM Nogriz, Bensamin B. SHER- 
MAN, Henry L. Routn, HENry Eyre, Royat Pseips, THOMAS 
RicHaRpson, W. BuTLeR Duncan, FRANCIS SKIDDY, HENRY A. 
SmyTHE, GzoRGE MOKE. 


EDMUND HURRY, Surveyor. 


A. A. LOW. 


McDONALD, Agent. 


“HER MAJESTY” 


CHAMPACNUNE. 
THE ROYAL WINE OF ENGLAND. 
ONE THOUSAND CASES of this exquisite Wine received di- 
ne from Messrs. Dz VenocE & Co., Epernay, is offered at TWEN- 


DOLLARS PER CASE OF QUARTS, in order to introduce it 
to the élite of the United States and Canada. 


It will be sold in bond at $18 per case, for export to Canada, 
where it will soon be on the table of every English gentleman. 
WM. HENRY WARD, 
No. 7 Broad street, near Wall, New York. 


WM. MARR, 
(Successor To A. A. Duwnuop,) 
(ESTABLISHED 1809,} 
Brewer of East India Pale, XXX and XX 
Pale Ales, 
8TOUT PORTER AND EXPORT ALES, 
Depot, 85 Liberty St., New York. 
BREWERY, 49th Street, New York; near 11th Avenue. 














Old Wines, Brandies, &c., &c. 
PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
IMPORTERS, 


No. 43 Beaver Street, New Work. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
AND OTHER BRANDS. 

Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 


READ THIS! 
COFFEE! COFFESB!! COFFHEB!!! 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


Only, half the price of Java, double its strength, and the most 
healthy beverage in the world. 

It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 
Bishop Baker, and the most distinguished Clergymen and 
professional men in thecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmary 

and most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.§ 
GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade St., N.Y.. 801d at whole- 

sale; also by the following agencies : 


A.L. Wait & Co.,90 Blackstone St. Kiefer & Engle, Dayton,Ohio. 
Boston. Sawyer & Starrett, Indianapolis, 
eS er Doorn ay 
ames 8, Pittsburg, Pa. . B. Shields,Corydon, Indians, 
Hoeflich & Molan, Phila. Pa. Hargan, 8a ington & Co. 
A. A. Colter & Co, Cincinnati,O. _ Madison, Indiana, 
Gordon McMillan & Co. Cleve- T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indiana. 
land, Ohio. Joshua Burr, Davenport, Iowa. 
Iams & Co. Marietta, Ohio. J. & J. W. Bunn,Springfleld I). 
McGowan & Son, Steubenville,O. 8. B. Davis & Co. Alton, “ 
8. N. Callender, Buffalo, N.Y. Cutter & Lindsay, Peoria, ‘ 


I. _D. Bixby & Co., Kalamazoo, C. C. Garber, Chicago, “ 





Michigan. Kellogg & Birge.Keokuk, Iowa. 
Crangle & Lippincott, Steuben- Tisdale & Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
ville, Ohio. J. W. 


‘ fc L anes, Milwaukie, Wis. 

Norton & Sharpe, Lexington Ky. ow M‘Conville,Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, 

And by every Wholesale Grocer in N- Y. City. 





OTICE I3 HEREBY GIVEN, that a MEETING of th 
STOCKHOLDERS of the “ PanocHE GRANDE QUICKSILVER 
Minin Company” is hereby called by the undersigned, a maj 
of the Trustees thereof, to be held at the Office of the Co: 
No, 10 Wall Street, in this City, on the 18th day of Octo 
“> 





at One o’clock P. for the pu of increasin; e i 
Stock of said Company to Ten ons of Dollars. 
B. O’CON : 
ome a 4 BELL, 
New York, 24th Sept. 1864. RO ” Trustees, 
ae 








Bsrtoblished AD. 1302. 
ISAAC SMITH'S SON & COS 


CSM RU. 
NeaR vues? 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
No. CCV.—For October, 1864, 
EDITED BY 
PROF. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 

AND 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, ESQ. 


ConTENTS. 





Arr. I.—Baron steuben 
Il.—Recent Italian Comedy. 
11L.—The Conditioned and the Unconditioned. 
IV.—The Indian System. 
V.—The Life of William, Blake. 
VI.—Ocean Steam Navigation. 
VII.—Goldwin Smith. 
VIIL.—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
IX.—The Next General Election. 
X.—Critical Notices. 


The Boston Transcript says: The promises made by the new 
editors of the North American have been more than fulfilled, 
and nobody can doubt that the journal is now fully up to the 
requirements of the times, and treats subjects of universal inte 
rest with learning, sagacity, and eloquence.” 

Tue NortTH-American Review is published quarterly, on the 
first days of January, April, July, and October, in numbers ot 


about three hundred pages each, containing matter equal to four |’ 


ordinary octavo volumes. 
Terms.--Five dollars a year, or one dollar and twenty-five cents 


per number. 
CROSBY & AINSWORTH, Pus.isuers, 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 


*,* Sold in New York by The American News Company, D. G. 
Francis, and all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


Cc. J. PRICE, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, &c., 
No. 21 SOUTH 6TH ST., (above Chestnut,) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The attention of Librarians and Book-buyers in general, is in 
vited to the collection of choice Library Editions for sale as 
above. 


The greater part of the Stock having been Imported before the 
recent advance in gold, can be sold at much under the present 
current rates. ; 





Priced Catalogues sent Gratis to any Address. 
NIBLO’S CARDEN. 


LessEE AND Mana Wa. WHEATLEY. 
BDWIN FORREST’S NIGHTS 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS. 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, Oct. 19th and 22d, 
THE LADY OF LYONS. 
W. Wheatley as Claude Meinotte. 
Mad. Methua Sheller as Pauline. 
** Admission, 75 cts. ; secured seats in Parquet and Parquet Circle, 
$1: Family Circle, 30 cts. 
Seats SzcureD Srx Days rn ADVANCE. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
For THIRTY YEARS has received the Favorable Recommend- 

ation of the PUBLIC, and been USED and PRESCRIBED by the 


First Physicians in the Land 
4S THE 


BEST REMEDY ENOWN 
‘OR 


F 
Dyspepsia, Sour Stomach, Biliows Hes 
ur ’ ous 
Dizziness, Coons Loss of Appetite, Gout 
Indigestion, Torpidity of the Liver, Gravel, 
tic Affections, Piles, Heartburn, 
Sea Sickness, Billious Attacks, 
Fevers, &c., &., &. 
For Travellers by Sea and Land, 
lt a 
‘or sicians in 
For bothers For Sailors. For Masters of Vessels, 
Especially all to Hot Climates, the 
SELTZBR APERIENT 
Is an Invaluable Companion, 


SUFFERERS FROM LATE SUPPERS. 
SUFFERERS FROM ABUSE OF LIQUORS. 
SUFFERERS FROM EXCESS OF 


Will find in the 
SELTZER APERIENT 
Refreshing and 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
2s renin Sse Waren Mew Tock 
cor. Warren St., New 
ta For Sale by Draggiats generally, 
7 











e 


THE ALBION: 





WHOLESALE STOCK 


oF 


FINE CLOTHING 
AT RETAIL, 


KIRTLAND, BRONSON & CO., 


45 anp 47 CHAMBERS STREET, 


IMPORTERS OF WOOLLENS, 
AND 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS 


OF 


CLOTHING, 
Have thrown open to the public their Great 
Warerooms until after the 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 
And are now selling, at 


RETAIL, 

From their immense WHOLESALE STOCK, 
SUITS AND SINCLE CARMENTS, 
Equal in Style, Trimmings, and Finish 
to the best custom-work made, 
at Prices fully 
FIFTY PER CENT. LOWER 
than Gent’s Clothing has been offered 


at Retail. 


Buyers may have the privilege of examining and selecting 
From our entire 


WHOLESALE STOCK, 
Wuaicu ComMpPRISEs AN 


UNPARALLELED ASSORTMENT, 


Adapted to the Wants, and within the reach of 
All Classes. 


BUSINESS SUITS $12 to $60 


Custom Price, $20 to $110. 
SINGLE DRESS GARMENTS 


Custom Price, $5 To $70. 
OVERCOATS 
Custom Price, $30 To $125. 
&e., 


&e., &e. 


KIRTLAND, BRONSON & CO., 


4S & 47 Chambers St. 





FINANCIAL. 


CARR, TAYLOR & CO., 
STOCK BROKEBS, 
No. 39 Broad Street, 
New York. 
STOCKS AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD, 
EXCLUSIVELY ON COMMISSION. 
At the New York Stock Exchange. 


CHAS. H. CARR, MATT. TAYLOR. 
WILLIAM BELDEN. 








AUGUST BELMONT & ©CO., 
Bankers, 
No. 60 Wall Street, New York, 


ssue Letters of Credit for Travellers, avail. 

able in all of the world through the Messrs. RoTHscHILDS 

mi —, ae on, Frankfort, Vienna and Naples, and their corres- 
mden 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
No. 56 Wall Street, New Work, 
Issue Commercial and Travellers’ Credits,  ~se in this Coun- 
try and Abroad. : 
DUNCAN SHERMAN 4&4 CO. 
Bankers, 
Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 


18sUB 
Oircular Notes and Letters of Oredit tor Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 


BILLS ON LONDON. 
Im Sums to Suit Purchasers, 
At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, 
For SaLz BY 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wat. Stxezr. 











MEGAREY & CO., 
SPECIE BROKERS, 
No. 15 Wall Street, New York. 


English Gold and Silver Coin, Canadian and Bank of England 
Notes bought and sold. 


FiRnRsST 


NATIONAL 8B 
FINANCIAL AGENT 

OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
U. S&S. SIXES, 188i. 


Bonds of this very desirable Loan on hand for sale at this 
BANK. 





AN K. 


7 3-10th NOTES, 
Of all denominations and in any amount, constantly on hand. 


10-40th LOAN AT PAR. 
INTEREST PAYABLE IN COIN. 

Subscribers have the privilege of paying the back interest from 
gene 1st in United States notes, adding 50 per cent. pre- 

um. 

Conversion of 7 3-10 per cent. Treasury Notes to the Loan of 
1881 attended to. 

Aut National Bank Notes received on deposit at par. 

C. H. CLARE, President. 
Morton MoMIcHABL, Jr., Cashier. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1834. 


oo 
JOHN B. DUNHAM, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO FORTES. 


GRAND, 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 
76 tc 85 BAST THIRTEENTH STREET 


NEAR BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PROF. JNO. W. S. HOWS 


Receives Frivate — in ELOCUTION, at his residence, No. 5 
Cottage Place, near Bleeker st. He is also prepared to resume his 
usual Winter ‘“‘ Reaprines”’ in private circles. 








HE HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, No. 15 Laicut Street, New 
York. Located one door from 8t. John’s Park. All forms 

of Acute, Chronic, and Surgical Diseases treated with complete 
success. Water-Cure, Movement-Cure, ht Gymnastics, Elec- 
tric and Vapor Baths, and Hygienic Agencies of every kind are 
employed by usin treating disease. Persons visiting the city can 
be accommodated with board, without medical treatment, on 


reasonable terms. 
MILLER & BROWNING, Proprietors. 
Also Publishers of the HERALD of SELES, oy Ma- 
ine devoted to the Care of Disease, and Explanations of the 
Yowve which Govern the Human System, showing how to Live so 
as to be Healthy and Happy- 
Price $1 50 per year. Single copies, 15 cents. 


JUDSON’S WORM TEA. 








(DISTILLED DEW) 


Beavtifies the Complexion, Removes Tan, Freckles, and Discolo- 
rations, and renders the Skin white, clear, soft, and smooth. It 
contains no Chalk powder, end is perfectly innocent, delicious and 


———- 
Sold by all Druggists and at the Depot, 





111 LIBERTYST. 





